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MODERN EDUCATION IN CHINA. 


^ INTRODUCTION. 

Ainoricnns often ask: “How do yon find the Chinese students? 
How do they compare with American students? ” My answer, after 
15 yearj? in China, is that the distinction between the oriental and 
tlio occrdental lies in technique and in knowledge, not in intellectual 
caliber. ^Miile there are differences in point />f view and in method 
of iip})roach*. there is no fundamental difference in intellectual char- 
acter. The Chinese conception of life’s values is so different froiu^ 
that of western peoples that tliey have failed to develop modern 
technique and scientific knowledge. Now that they have come tq 
.see the value of these, rapid and fundamental changes are taking ' 
place. AVhen modern scientific knowledge i.s added to the skill 
which the Chinese already have in agriculture, commerce, industry, 
government, and military affairs, results will be achieved which will 
astonish' the western world. ^ 

Religion, government, and reverence for antiquity have been the 
dominant influences in shaping the course of Chinese education. 
Confuciunisfrv^ Ihuldhism, Taoism, and for the last century Christian- 
ity have directly and con^jiderably influenced the development of the 
educational system. Unfamiliarity with the law of progress has led 
to undue respect for the ancient sages and has prevented radical re- * 
forms until they N^re imposed by the necessities of modern inter- 
course with the wst of the world. Wide the Chinese have been 
liighly conservative, and their educationabsystoin has reflected this, 

N their con.servatism. has its limits. Slow in making a departure, once 
the*truth strikes home and its practicability is demonstrarted, they 
do not hesitate at radical changes, nor aie they discouraged by diffi- 
culties and obstructions, » 

The policy of providing ni(^ern education upon a national basis 
was adopted only a few years ago. When due allowance is made for 
this fact, China compares favorably in its educational history with 


the western world. 

Though late in introducing refornrs, China has always I'egarded 
education as of supreh^ importance. The chang^ is not in the 
spirit, but in the charact^ of the learning which that spirit admits. 

■ t ^ 
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TVrmerly cherishing solely the literary and ethical excellencies of 
ancient Chinese classics, she now extends her tMlniiratioii to the 
practical realities and usefulness of western science, heca use in them 
she recognizes the instruments for the ^ilization of new national 
and economic ideals.. 

hortunatcly the people of China have lopg been democratic in 
spirit and .so has been their educational system. To develop the 
individual into a man of virtue and culture and to secure social 
control through raising up leaders with ability ami charaAer to 
influence the lives of others liavc been tlm main motives of Cdiinese 
education tliroughout many centurids, ami may well continue even 
with altered content of tlie curricula. For China today is more in 
i^ed of true men tlian she is of niei'ely modern methods. 


t 
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I. -The change from the ol^o the |^ew. 

The ancient system of education and its content ;ha\/e often been 
fully de^scribed. The grudual decadence of the schools themselves 
4 ind the growtli of the system of liteniry examination^ as the means 
of providing candidates for government positions, followed in mol'd 
I’ecent times by modifications in the subject inatte^bf the examina- 
tions and finally by tlie abolition of the examination system in toto — 
these fill the period from the really old to the reaWy new edneation in 
China, 

The* last stages of tliis long period have been three, the changes 
becomihg more and more rapid as We approach the present, the 
changes in education being concurrent with fundamental alterations 
in the political life of the nation. i^The transition from traditional 
to modern education began w ith the Weed op>enipg of the first five, 
ports to foreign trade in 184-2 and ended with the abolition of the 
ancient system 'of literary examinations in 1905. From 1905 to 1911 
marks the ronslrugtion period in which a modern educational system 
was actually upi>iied with more or less success and frequent alteration. 
The year 1911 marks {he end (ft the Mariclut Dynasty and the 
beginning of the attempt to establish a republican fonn of govern- 
ment, involving necessarily also a reorganization of education so 
far as government* auspices arc concerned. 

THE SIBIULTANEOUS DEVELOPMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE GOV- 
ERNMENT and general EDUCATION. 

Either of these tasks taken separately would^nstitiite a gigantiq 
problem, whereas the fact is that they are so cicely related and one 
so dependent dii the other that tli© attempt to establish a democracy 
before adequate public education is had, or the attempt to establish 
an adequate systeiu of sidiools before the (^vernincnt is itself sujB- 
cieiTtly stable to handle Uie financial burden J,hus involved, may well 
be regarded, especially when the size of China and her peculiar his- 
tory are noted, as the greatest educational problem of all time,*tod 
one which will necessarily raquii-e several (^ecades for its solution.^ 

The time limits of the |hVec periods just described apply to |iiss^ 
schools and colleges as wel^ as to Government institutions, but with 
* different cVracteristics. ,Missioua w^re the pioneers of the 
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perio<j| and their schools Tvere practicall}’ unmatched by Goveniinent 
effort. Their work, however, did not have the scope and character 
which it assumed during the second period. There was no well-estab- 
lished educational policy ; schools were opened as necessity* arose and 
funds pennitted and many were ‘‘called to educational work who 
would have“ cho^n ” some other form of missionary effort with better 
adjustment and greater efficiency bad the deihand not been so imjiei'a- 
tive. Only toward the end of thie first period did the mission boards 
realize the treniendouSviniportance of offering sound education under 
Christian auspices to the youth of awakening China. In the second • 
period several fairly strong mission colleges and niunerous high and 
lower schools wpre developed. These have not only served as models 
and stimulators of Government effort but have provided some of the 
large number of teachers demanded for the Government s own pio- 
gi*am» The third period has been one of coordination and affiliation , 
between mission institutions, both locally and in large associations, 
while thiir opportunity for service is even greater to-day than it was 
in 1011 because the political uncertainty wliicli has prevailed since 
^then to’ date has with but few exceptions greatly handicapped Gov- 
ernment institutions, chiefly tluough reduced revenue. 




THB GOVERNMENrS FIRST STEPS, 1862-4897. 

Let us note briefly the main-points of /process these three 

stages of transition, construction, and ^oi’^ayjz^bn. Js at u rally 
the first step of the Government after thel^^rd^ of the treaty 
ports was to inaugurate schools for ihe training of the interpreters- 
which this sudden increase in foreign intercourse demanded. Natu- 
rally also the first pf these was established in the national ^capital 
in 1862, which in 18fi6 was raised to a so-called college grade* by 
the addition of a scientific department. In 1808 Dr. W. A. P. Martin, 
an American missionary who had specialized in international law, 
was appointed to the staff and in 1869 became the first president of 
what is now known as the Government Univei^sity of Peking (the 
Am^ilckn Methodist Missibn having alreadj^ talketo for its sch^l (ho 
of ‘‘Peking University”). Reorganized in 1898, this institution 
m 1917 included, besides a preparatory depaitmeut of some 600 
students with a tekeh^g and administrative staff of 6 
idiceigners aiidT 47 Chinese, a nonnal school, and four collegiate 
d^paft^ scieneg, grid engineering), with a total 

CMmeae atwj 11 fomgn^/ attd sotae 1,100 stndBntil 
'p«ipSsiraitery jtist iroblish^ Itld 'a' txr<^ye«rs’ 

•-pWpwAtosy’ cou 1 fte'i 4 cdV^rated^ in ekeh of the obllfegi/itA dopijrt- 
■ MaSt Chmeoe insfeiwitors m deport wfe 
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have been trained abroRd_j many of them having previously studied 
in mission schools. . • 

Language schools were started also in ShaAghrfi and Canton 
immediately after this Peking school. The Govemmfent next 
inaugurated technical and professional schools of various sorts Mid 
of varying "excellence and fortune, as follows : 1869, Mechanical 
School! Shanghai; 1809, naval schools, Foochow; 1879, Telegraph 
-College, Tientsin; 1887, Peiyang University, Tientsin; 1890, N'aval 
College, Nanking; 1890, Mining and Engineering College, "Wuchang; 
1893, Army Medical College, Tientsin; 1897, Nanyan College, 
ShanghaiT;- 

Of these the two survivors worthy of more detailed notice are 
Peiyang University and Nanyang College, now called the Govern- 
ment Institute of Technology. ■»Both of these are national schocds 
and are supportecl in part with funds from the .Telegraph Adminis- 
tration,, the China Merchants’ Steamship Navigation Co., and the 
superintendent of customs. 

Although -Peiyang University was inaugurated in 1887 when Dr. 
Charles D. Tenney was made president, organization was not ef- 
fected until after the war with Japan (1894-95). Located in a sub- 
urb of Tientsin, this is now the best established Government school 
in China, comprising departments of general arts and scienc^Maw, 
and engineering, with about 300 boarding students and a st» of 
some 16 Chinese and 13 Europeans under the presidency of T. L. 
Chao. ' • 

The Government Institute of Teclmblogy, located in a suburb of 
Shanghai (the New York of China”), was reorganized in 1897 by 
Dr. Jtdm C." Ferguson. It now has ^00 students and a faculty ,<rf 
14 Chinese and 6 Europeans. ' 

It is interesting to note that all. three of the^ Government in^- 
t lit ions of first rank were inaugurated under American preaideilts 
who had previously been Christian n»i«ionaries,, while torday the 
]>residentof each is a Chinese. ‘ . 

Concomitant with, the development of these schools attempts were, 
made to introduce reforms in the time-honored examination system 
■ itself. In 1869 mathematics was introdu«d ; in 1875. the" Viferpy li 
Hung Cheng advocated Ihe physical scimcee-but fail«*i ^ receive 
royal sanction. War with-.France. in 1887 aroused the CteyenunM^. 
somewhat and natutwl s^nwfi ytere introduced in,,the examinatimL 
^stem to.a liinited extent, . while "mathemaUm received iiwn^^ 
attehtibn. The literal (han(»Uoi» UiemselveB were, of coarse, ^ 
mlKar with . the -new . subjects and very little waepaqtunlly; 
plished,’ , Agaiu'.the .Aock of .a,.forte£n^Q(mflict 
J8f^95) arous^.npt only the‘^olars ef 
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Emperor hiniself, who forthwith' became an ardent student of 
western arts and sciences. The demand for tlie new learning became 
^ great that within 18^ months of the close of the war with Japan all 
nmdei'u schools throughout the land, whetliier under Goramment or 
mission auspices or private control, were overcrowded, and such, in 
jfact, has been the condition ever sinc^ The eagerness of the Chinese 
for modern educaticm can not be oveikated. 

The greatest advocate and active promoter of these educational 
reforms the illustrious Viceroy C^ng Cbih Tung, who not only 
,in.angnrated ai> ambitious university scheme at Wuchang, engaging 
many experts from America and several European countries,^ but by 
his remarkable book, Learn,” \ of which millions of copies were 
distributed, prepared the minds of the people throughout the land 
for the sweeping lefoims that were so soon to be launthed. He out* 
lined a complete system of schools and indicated the curricula from 
prinoary grades to university courses, embracing a mixture of Cliinese 
classics and the modem learning of the WesL He courageously 
advocated the abolishing of the eight^legged essay ” and its acooni- 
pfeniments, and suggesited that Buddhist and Taoist temples be con- 
verted into schools and the temple lands and incomes used for educa- 
iioBal purposes; which has been very largely done, though not until 
the unfortunate reactionary movement had culminated in the Boxei* 
outbreak 1900. 

^ EDUCATIONAL HISTORY AND FOREIGN CONFLICTS, 


The decade 1895 to 1905 was crowded with raj^d developments 
and reactions. It is indeed curions that the educational history of 
«) peace-loving a people as the Chinese should be definitely articn* 
lat^ with foreign conflicts. That decade is of intense interest alike 


to the student of China’s educational development and of her inter* ^ 
national rclatioifs. 

ITdifered Hn by her war with Japanj|||| closed with the Russo* 
^ Japanese War, which involved the territo^ of her chief dependency 
iBnrd trebi^todouslty her Whole futtiri as a nation. 

the fii^^orf thesStonflicts Emperor rapidly passed 

'rfrom asdeat' advocate of wwpdfeiph education, and 
t Isatied in 1898 a hmes of most remark&ble' decrees, calling for tlbe 

Of nil She -ttforins suggested by Cluang CSiih 
others.' litiMly shook the empire,' a;ad Would 
;;§^|l|Nd9lliidsi kilTe^bbetfispoeemfu} Wik ttie^ aetiem of Tuim Shih'^Kfei, 
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then Viceroy of Chihli, and tlie most powerful military leader of the 
day. Warned by Ylian the Erapi'ess Dowager iniprisoi^ tlie 
Emperor,' and decapitated most of his progressive advisei;s. His 
edicts were annulled, newspapers were suppressed, the proposed 
schools were held in abeyance, the right to use temples was revoked, 
the eight-legged essay and the old order of exainmations were re- 
8tmd. 

This policy continued until 1900, when the Boxer outbreak caused ‘ 
the temporary abandonment of all modem schools and colleges in 
northern China. Some of them, including the Peiyang University, 
were even completely destroyed.. The ultimate result was helpful; 
for after China had been humbled, the program of educational re- 
form was again adopted, and the Emp^ss Dowager herself advo- 
cated the very measures she had so vigorously resisted only a short 
time before. Her decrees were even more far-reaching than those 6f 
1898. Modern education progressed by leaps and bounds; and in tlm 
midst of reform came the Russo-Japanese War, which induced, even 
greater efforts. The cry of the time was: What Japan has done, 
China can and will do. Students poured into the island empire, as 
many as 16,000. Returning from Japan, these became active in the 
cause of .progress and reform, editing magazines and trandating 
bcloks, until a veritable flood of literature, much of it immature and 
violent, swept the reading public out of tlieir lethargy. 


PHASES OF THE CONSTRUCTIVE PERIOD. 

Wliile the earlier decrees provided for the oflkial recognition of 
the gi’aduates ot modem schools, and for the modernization of the | 
traditional schools,^ thSse 6f 1905 abolished the old system of^ exami- 
nations and the old style school as well, and provided that larger 
numbers of students be sent to Europe and .Arf&crica. • • 

In 1903 a cotomission was appointed to devise a detailed plan ^ 
for a national school system, and from 1905 to the end of the Manchu 
dynasty m 1911 there was an abundant issue of memorials, edicts, 
regulations, etc., — enough to fill 12 volumes. “While many 
became immediately and truly effective, many others were "tiever 
fully realited, and one must read re^rts based on these documehta , 
with a qh^ibnm spirit^ in view of the "cemtrast betwwn pr^pbsal • 
arid "awjtfmplishinent.' Even so “the actual remits 'tipper ' truly 
r^airlmble coiiaidi^^ th^ di^flSculties and the site of ' the‘ problem?’ * 
and ft^ipient and 

. even ladical changee thfit R fpv "present purpeeMib-^ ^ 
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. A ministiT of education was ci*eated as one of the 11 great execu- 
tive departments of the State, This assumed the educational func- 
tions preAdously assigned to the ministry of rites. It orguiized divi- 
sions to deal with general superv ision, i^hnica! or special education, 
publication, industnal education, and finance. The present minister 
of education, Fu Tsseng-ksiang, was appointed in December, *1917, 
to succeed Fan Yuan-lien, who has since been studying educational 
conditions irf the United States and has only recently returned to 
China, but without official appointment. 

Certain subsidiary central authorities ai'e to be noted : A metro- 
politan board of education handles education in the national capital; 
the ministry of foreign affairs is in partial control of Tsing Hua 
Q)llege; the ministry of war of military schools throughout the 
country, and naVal academies at Foochow, Tientsin, Chefoo. and 
Nanking; the ministry of communications of schools of telegraphy; 
the ministry of agricultui'e of special and agricultural schools; the 
ministry of finance of a school of finance in Peking; and the Con- 
troller of Customs of a special customs college in Peking. 

Tlie ministiy of education, in 1006, defined jthe aim of the national 
i§ducational system to be the inculcation of loyalty to the Emperor, 
reverence for Confucius, devotion to public welfare, ad m ini t ion of 
the martial spirit and resi^ect for industrial pursuits; of patriotism, 
morality, and the cooperative spirit as fundamental to a stixmg na- 
tion and the full realization of China's natural resources. Certainly 
a comprehensive and adequate aim. In 1906 also the unification and 
regulation of the numerous educational associations that had sud- 
dedy developed .throughout the country was lx*gun. Educaitional 
administration in tlie Provinces and in s^Her local areas wjs out- 
lined.in great theoretical completeness biit^kas,. fallen short in prac- 
tice. 

Id conifection with the old examination system an elaborate scheme 
ol.ii^pection.and control had been established and Aturally this 
'same,. element has received considerable Attention in all the new pro- 

TChe system prior to .1006 provided for a literary chancellor in each 
-Province. This office, which originated about 1730 A. J)., was an 
ai^il^tion oithat.of superintendent,of l^jming crea^ at Uie begin- 
of^he, Manciiu. ciyn 'The Literary ChaiaceUor, ac.ting for 
the Ilit)^:conl;roil^^j^^ exalhina- 

a<^hs in.^i|T*i»t?in(».,,-^^^ by^a^dirrotor of stndtM in 

ee^ pro^tnre *md a siipervhor ii^^eaoh diairict, ; 
Aroording have, a 

.-.;v ^ eo^ of educatioja .apppinled^by,. 

% ■ / ViiwutAi^ K^ .of- sflucation^ 4mfipdiwate in raw wi^*;the' 
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provincial treasurer and the provincial judge, and like them under 
the csontrol of the viceroy or ’governor, who in^^tlira was under the 
control of '^the ministry of education in all educational matters. 
Ordinarily; however, the commissioner of education was really the 
chief. Besides a local board of education appointed by the com- 
missioner, each Province was provided with six inspector^, appointed 
by the governor on the nomination of the commissioner. In smaller 
territorial divisions, such as prefectures, subprefectures, departments, 
districts, and villages, tl\e local civil authorities w ere responsible for 
carrying out the educational policy of the Province. Local “edu- 
cational oxhoriing bui*eaus* were established with a district in- 
spector appointed by the commissioner of education, as executive 
officer, who in turn selected an “educational promoter” for each 
school district. Finally therao^^re school trustees elected by the 
people to look after the intlerests of the school in the village or dis- 
trict. amfHo see tliiit funds weiyprovided. 

This plan of adiiiinistratipn was altered in 1000 and again in 1912 
and in 1013, when the scheme now in force was inaugurated as de- 
scribed in the next section. 

In the summer of 1911 over 100 delegates from tlie Provinces at- 
tended in Peldng the first conference of the Central Educational 
Council which had been created as an advisory body. Recommenda- 
tions were adopted, but the I'evolutioh prevented their immediate 


application. 

Al^g with the development of modem education there was a 
movement toward the adoption of a ^epresentati^ne government which 
an imperial decree of 1008 had piyjmiscd. The ministry of education 
prepared a special educational program banning the development 
of popular education as the foundation for such a form of govern- 
ment, The year lOlG was the time appointed for its establish- 
ment. But the imposing program was never realized, for, first, the 
thfone advanced the date of adopting the cortstitutlonal government 
from 1917 to 1913, and at the beginning of 1011 another progi^ for 
‘ the following two yeare waa submitted and sanctioned only in turn 
to be cast aside in the political upheaval which resulted in the down- 
fall of tlw Manchii dynasty at the end of that very year. 

The schools and colleges of China contributed a great share to the 
evolutionary movement 

Beginning with October 10, 1011, attention, became focused on the 
struggle for liberty arid the progress of modem education, under 
Qovemment auspices throughout the cohntry was temporarily 
checked, >thoug^ mission sdhools were relatively little affected. Fun^ 
intend^ fdil^educatioDal instite^ for armies, 

buildingd b^|aine soldiers’* quarters ; in some cases the entire 
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plant was destroyed by , mobs. Students volunteered for service in 
the fields and large numbers of students organized, for securing war 
funds. The students of Canton Christian College raised $55,000 
Chinese currency. The disorganization incident to this revolution 
gave the cfluse of national education a setback from which it has 
not yet fully recovered. ' , 

PHASES OF THE REORGANIZATION. 

The ministry of education of the Provisional Government, organ- 
ized in Nanking, on January 9, 1912, issued a policy and curriculum 
for temporal^ guidance. The most important and significant ineas- 
nrcs urged were, firk, to permit boys and girls to attend the same 
lower primary school; and, second, to eliminate the classics entirely 
from the curriculum of primary schools. The rapid and general dif- 
fusion of knowledge through public lectures, newspapers, libraries, 
and motion pictures was strongly urged, with a very fair measure of 
success. 

When Yuan Shili Kai was elected President of Chinr, April 1, 1912, 
a new ministry of education was organized. It ordered an investi- 
gation of educational changes since the outbreak of the revolution 
and endeavored to secure the return of all properties temporarily 
Icmncd to the military. It decreed that all textbwks should be sub- 
mitted to the ministry for judgment as to their suitability, and it 
called an emergency central educational conference which met in 
Peking, July 10 to August 10, 1912. * 

The first minister of education under the Republic, Tsai I*ei> 
conceived the ainr of education to be the cultivation of virtuous or 
moral charact^Sr. in the yoimg, supplemented^ by an industrial and 
military training^d rounded out by^an aesthetic education. He 
defined proper ethical education as that which instills a right knowl- 
edge of liberty) equality," and«iitteniity. 

Be^es the minister of education and the usual assistants in any 
Toinistry, the plan of reorganization passed by the National Assembly 
and promulghted by President Yuan Shih Kai called for 16 na- 
tional inspectors Jippointed by the President on nominatioa of the 
minister, and lO.esperts in ert^ and . science appointed by the hitter, 
'for one general caouncil: and three bureaus. The general council was 
to have cjiarge of matters relating to schools under direct ^control of 
the ministry, iteachers in public scboola, educational asaociatioDS^ in- 
vl^gatidh5^ hnd ^odmpilattonB, seh hygiene, orgamsati<m. and 
maititenai^ of. Schoolf dibrarieSfr sdhool museums and ^ 
fddrilAtsptheTtbree'bui^^ to have 

al education^^ tecluiical> orf ^pfoleMcnalyadiusatioar^^^ 
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n. THE PRESENT STATUS OF GOVERNMENT EDUCATION* 

In 1913 a new scheme of national inspection divided the country 
into eight inspectorial divisions: (1) Chihli, Fengtien, Kirin^ Heil- 
ungkiang; (2) Shantung, Shansi, Honan; (3) Kiangsu, Anhui, Che- 
kiang; (4) Hupeh, Flunan, Kian^i; (5) Shensi, Szechwan; (G) 
Kaiusu, Sinkiang; (7) Fukien, Kwangtung, Kwangsi; (8) Yunnan, 
Kweichow; each territorial divi^n to have two inspectors. Mon- 
golia and Tibet were temporarily subject to special regulations. 

The office of inspector was made merely advisory in character in 
recognition of the fact that under the new Government central au- 
thority had become less arbitrary, while local authorities had as- 
sumed more power of self-government. This system of provincial 
and lociil administration of education was meant to be proviaonal 
in character, and the practice in the various provinces has been, far 
from uniform. In ’most of the provinces a department of education 
is an intcgial part of the provincial administration; the chief of the 
department being appointed by the President of the Republic, wliilo 
there are also provincial inspectors appointed by the governor of 
the province. 

The school system established ou the. inauguration of the Republic 
is indicated by the following outline: ^ , 
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liSngth of coucM. 


7-10 

11-13 


14-17 
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Supplementary conrses offering continuation of w6rk for two 
years are provided for those graduates of both the lower, and the 
higher primary schools who can nqjLatt^dS the ^bpol ;6f "higher 

grade. ' - ‘ r •.'.r.iv ^ 

Industrial schools* ot class A bffetr generid indhsti^ ei 
while those\^ class B provide elembhterjr 
trainmg m'fiqpedal trades.* 
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WliereHS before the revoluti<)n the rcf^ponsibilit y of establishing 
primary scliools was n^t placed upon any specific authority, the new 
administration definitely assigns this duty to cities, towns, and vil- 
lages. The establishment of middle sch.ools is left to the provincial 
authorities; and, for the first time in. Chinese hi5to^^^ middle schools 
for girls are specifically p'l’ovided for on the same basis as those for 
the boys. 

Higher primaiy schools nury be establi^hed only after a sufficient 
'number of lower primary schools have been provided; and the, es- 
tablishment or abolition of any primary soho<jl, under eitl^er public 
or private auspices, must receive the sanction of the chief district 
administrative official, who also snpervi^s all educational affairs en- 
trusted to the. heads and Teachers of both grades of primary schools. 

The minister of education may order the various Provinces to 
inci*ease the number of middle schools. Districts possessing finan- 
cial strength may establish district middle schools and individifals 
or corporations may establish private middle scliools; but in every 
case the sanction of the minister of education must first be secured. 

Schools to train fot: a special profession or vocation may be estab- 
lished by the Central Government, by provincial authorities, or by 
private enterprise. A middle school course or the equivalent is to 
1)6 required for entrance. 

Tl)e normal schools aim to train elementary teachei*s; the 

liigher normal schools, teachers for middle and normal schools. Nor- 
mal schools are established by the Provinces; while provincial higher 
normal schoolsjtare supported from the national treasury. An ele- 
mentary school is attached to each normal school, and each higher 
normal school has one elementary school and one middle school at- 
tached to it. Normal schools for girlchave kindergartens attached. 

CURRICULA. 


■ 




Curricula changes have included the elimination of Chinese classics 
as a subject in itself and the introduction of new subjects of study 
having a social and industrial significance. The scheme in force is 
as follows: 

i Lovcf primary school (four years).— Moralsj mother tongue, 
Hjgifiithpa|ic^,, handwork, drawing, singiijg, and physical culture. 
&wing fpr girls, nandwork is made compulsoiy. Hours per week : 
First year, 22-; second year, 26 ; third and fopfth years, 28 for bpys 
.for J girls. , . . , ^ 

q ffighfr ^prhutiy hchot y^iu^),.r-rMorals, moth©r„dongi|e, 

mathmatic8,r;Oiiese.li^]i7», geogpphy, ’pk 

anging, ^ndiphysical agriculton for 

teys .^risi ^nglish^or another 
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\»e ftilded. Fir?5t year, 30 hours por ‘week; i^ocond and third years, 30 
for boys and 32 for girls. . ^ 

Middle i^cJiool (four years; only one course). — Morals, Chinese lan- 
guage, foreign language, history, geography, mathematics, nature 
study, physics, chemistry, gors’ernment, economic^ drawing, hand- 
work, imisic, physical culture, PM^t year, 33 roerfations; second, 34; 
thinl and fourth years, 35. * 

Girld" middle, schools * — Household arts, gnrdcning’and sewing are 
required: one lionr less, per week in each year being required* than in 
the case of boys^iddle school. 

Although in 1909 two parallel courses of study \yere outlinefl for 
middle schools, the one industrial and cniphasizing%,^science, the 
other litei’iyy, eniphasizing^the classics, in 1911 the two courses, as 
indicated in the schedule just cited, were fused and made lower in 
grade and more general in chavact^r,> owing partly to the lack'of 
qualified teachers and students and the expense of adequate equip- 
ment and partly to a feeling that secondary education**in China 
should not be highly specialized for 1 ho present. 

Boys' nonnal school (two courses of study). — Ethics, education, 
Cliinese language, writing, English, history, geography, mathematics, 
nature study, physics and chemikry, civics and economics, drawing, 
handwork, agriculture, music, and physical culture. Course A: The 
preparatory course, 32 Ijours per week; regumr course, 33 first year 
35 for each of the remaining three years. Course B: Ethics, educa- 
tion, Chinese literature, niathenuitics, nature g^dy, physics and chein- 
istry, drawing, handwork, agriculture, iniiSic, and physical culture. 
Thirty-five hours per weel^.* * ^ 

Girls* ^ormal school , — Generally similar to that for boys, except 
that agriculture is omitted and household arts,. gardening, and 
sewing are added. Tlic number of recitations is slightly larger than 
that required in boys’ normal scliools; however, English, requiring 
three hours per week, may be omitted. 

Jllgher normal school is divided into three courses. (1) Prepara- 
toiv: fetliicB, Chinese language, English, juathematics, drawihg, 
sinpng, and physical culture. (2) A regular course is offered 'in 
one of the following departments: (a) Chinese lan^age; (b) Eng- 
lish; (c) history and geography: (d) mathematics and physics; 
(e) physics and . chemistry ; and (/) nature study. All the de-' 
partments have the following subjects in common ; Ethics, psychol-' 
og}', education, English, and physical culture. (3);;;A so-^ 
reseaixih course ” of intensive study in two or three shbjects, of the 
re^lar course! ^ 
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The dominance of the dassics in the modern schools of Qiina has 
lasted ;fo^ a very short time compared with tb6 struggle against 
^ the classics' in the educational history of other nations. 

The or^miaation of the unimrsUy differo from that in force 
before the revolution in that the faculty of classics has been dropped. 
The preparatory department of the university has three grouj>s 
of studies covering a three years’ course. The first is for those 
wishing to enter the faculties of arts, law, or commerce ; the second 
-prepares fOT science, applied science, agriculture, or pharmacy; 
and the third prepares for the study of medicine. 

Theie are five educational institutions of higher grade under the 
Government that are worthy of note. The work at the Government 
University of Peking, at Peiyang University near Tientsin, and 
at the . Government Institute of Technology near Shanghai, has ah 
riwdy been mentioned. Of Tsing Hua College near Peking and of 
the Teadiers’ College at Nantog we* ^all presently give some de- 
tail. ; Government univei*sities are said to be contemplated at Nan- 
' king, Wuchang, and Canton but have' not been organized as yet. 

PROBLEMS BEING SOLVED. 

Among present problems that are being solved we note : The more 
ade^ate role of the school in the development of moinl character, 
the strengthening of school discipline, the more effective adjustment 
of education to the.life of the pupil and the needs of the community, 
and, most important of all, proymion of a more adequate corps of 
qualified teasers through whom alone can these other ^|)roblcms be 
satisfactorily liandle<l. 

Some of the most important general problems remain unsolved, 
namely, the financing of the public-schod ayst^, ihe provision of 
uhirersal education, and the relation of missionary institutions to the^ 
pnhlic edhcatiohal syst^. ^ 

DEVELOlPMENT QF MORAL (»ARACTEit* 

^ whi^h ion^ ^qpn^itu^. the. eonl^ ;pl,the cur- 

ncuiu^and^ supplied, th^^^^^ioal . monJ: ,14^^ wM<^ . p^u^d 

j&e;,Chin^,pwp^^ as a whole for many 

of^imnsi- 
die bu]rncul^ 

i|Q(i uwsre^ 

^ ' IHt Is wwenujfep^ 

A. t>« n'oMMnued, until fdOi^-to drill all ti>e ^bolsns'and atatesinen 
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is filial piety; and if tlieir history is then*compared with the promise 
contained in the Hebrew Decalogue which says “Honor Jthy fatlier 
and thy mother, that thy days may be long in the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee,” it may readily be believed that Kere.is »t 
least one,of tlie reasons fat the survival of the Chinese people. 

Of coui'se practice is better tlian precept; and much lemains to 
1 m accomplisl»ed in the line of providing teachers who will theuj- 
selves truly exemplify the principles of right conduct and also pro: 
vide opportunities for the sponUneous and proper expression of 
right instincts and impulses on the part of their pupils. This prob* 
lem is intensified by reason of the long-establislicd custom of sup- 
pression practiced by the old-style Chinese teacher. 

SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 

During the fii-st decade of the new education student’ bodies were 
noted for their unruliness; strikes and even riots were fairly fre- 
quent. This tendency to insubordination arose partly from a wrong 
conception of liberty and partly from the fact that the student body 
' often included those advanced in age. Intensely nationalistic and 
eager to c.Nert their influence, Chinese students have seized every 
political crisis to hold mass meetings, resulting in either advice or 
protest to the (rovernment. The attempt to snpprraa these outbursts 
naturally caused friction, and the situation was often badly han- 
dled by school officials through lack of authority or of adminisy 
trntive ability. SomeG|pfcs the teaching body was to blame wther 
dweause of an overbeanng and haughty attitude or becausetof slack- 
ness and indifferonce. O^ing to the enormous demand for twchera 
in these earlier years, many were appointed who were. totally unpre- 
pared in both mind and spirit for the work of teaching. This 
problem of school discipline has begun to diminish a? a better 
trained corps of teachers and administrators is being pro.vided. 

ADJUSTMENT OF EDUCATION TO UFE NEBDa 

The effective gating of education to the life of those who reemve 
it has yet to be accomplished in Chintu The conflict betw^n book 
learning and the newer and more practical forma of educatlOT la now 
on in China just a.s it was not long ago in .western countries, in yrWpk. 
it is not even yet fully settled. The d»per qu^’wns' of cont^t «d 
of metho<i,^such as have been inisod by thfi rteoMsiti^s oT trajj^^ 
in. Agierijea,. apply in a p^uliar way also , 

'^ekaiily. tiiere was on the part of mission tehools aiid ,^ileg 
aWW'' the part of Government institutions Jop,.miV'^: of 
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this way is now fully realised the questions of curricula are still 
lar^ly unsolved; Many experiments are being tried and much 
progress is being made, especially in the institutions where educa- 
tional traditions are not overemphasized, "and where there is a 
genuine desire to make education the real threshold to an efficient 
alvd happy lile on the part of each pupil. ^ 

In the fii'st place the former conception of education ns prepara- 
tion lor official life, though greatly diminislied, has not yet been 
completely replaced in the Chinese public mind by the broader 
idea of education as a training of each man for all phases of the 
life he is to live. . 

Secondl}% in importing content and even method bodily from 
America (for the importation of educational ideas has been chiefly 
from America), tliere has been too little regard for the modifleations 
that should. l>e determined iq view of the peculiar history of the 
pupils, racially and as individuals, and of tlio present-day status of 
their community in all phases of its life and of the need for an ap- 
proximate but vital adjustment and solution of the many problems 
which China faces and which only her own citizens, properly trained 
and inspired, can solve. 

In learning from the west, care must betaken not to sacrifice what 
is really essential in Chinese culture itself; there should be fusion, 
not substitution, and the fusion should be effected gradually rather 
than too radically. More attention should be paid to tjhe acquisd*:; 
tion of special Skill rather than •advancement in memory studies; 
and wberever^^Kxssible all subjects, fteluding history and other social i 
sciences, should be taught by the lao^^tory method as well as the 
natural sciences. In fact, laboratory a5S& field work should predomi- 
nate. Only so can commercial, industrial, social, and spiritual re- 
form be adequately promoted by and in the rising generations., 

SUPPLY OP TEACHERS. 

The greatest impediment to the progress of modem eduoatioiv in 
China has been and still is the lack of competent teacliers in suf- 
ficient numbers. It has l^n impossible to recruit teachers' from the 
old schools to anjF- extent, because of the peculiar nature of both the 
<^^nt 'Ahd.the method of the old learning and also because of the 
conMrratiam of the bid-style teacher. 

available source of able teachers has been found among 
l^'^duatbs of the hot this supply is far below th^ 
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em teachers by special short-cut study. Their chief recommenda- 
tion was their eamestnees, but even so they coiild hardly \\e depended 
on except as a temporary makeshift. ; 

The^ise of forei^ teachers has hSm confined to the higher insti- 
tutions, beginning with the middle ^d normal schools^ The number 
of such, however, has never been very large. In 1911 the total 
number of foreign teachers (this* includes Japanese, of course, as 
well as Europeans and Americans) was but 545; in 1917, probably 
not more than 600. 

At one time the number of Japanese instructors engaged in pro- 
vincial middle and normal schools was quite Urge, but for a com- 
bination of reasons their employment has for the last decade almost 
entirely ceased. 

Tho number of teachers recruited from students returned from 
abroad has been relatively small. Even those who have found posi- 
tions in the schools rarely expect to devote th^ir lives to teaching. 
Tliere is great need that a larger number of Chinese students trained 
in America and Europe should respond definitely to the call of their . 
country for wfll-trained native teachers and educational adminis- 
trators. In more recent years some of the ablest of the returned stu- 
dents Imve'gone into school work, but iliere is still amurgNit need 
for a more adequate response in the right spirit Too many of even' 
the relatively small number who hare entered educational work have 
faile^l to realize their obligations and opportunities and the necessity ^ 
of a gradual development of their own capacities for the liigher 
positions. ’ ' 

The minfetr}^ of education reported for 1918 a total of 150,000 
teachers as against 89,766 for 1010 and 63,566 fur 1908. Of these 
84,755 were In schools of general culture, 2,712 in technical And 
cational schools, and 2,299 in normal and teachers’ training schooln 
IVliile the largest number of teachers in the lower schools is found ' 
among the graduates of Chined normal schools and training uu^- 
tales, until quite recently the material attracted to the hortnal schools 
has been of relatively poor quality. The increase. in numbers has, 
however, been very rapid. \ 

The total number of students in normal schools and training in- 
stitutes has grown as follows; 1903, 80; 1904, 2,400; 1905, 5,321';^ 
1910, 28,672; 1918, 29,500. According to the Educational Directo^^ 
of 1918 the num^r of Gtovemment normal schools of all types 
bered 188, only 7 of which, however, offered tho full higher ndni^ 

" cou^ 

The nio^ hopeful sign of tho tijpes with reference to the nornl^ 
school j^rObtan w Chits, is t^ tery jtffective and 
Cqlh^ ^ inaugiipmte^ at 
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Dr. P. W. Kuo^ a graduate of Columbia University. This institu- 
tion founded in 1914 had in 1917 a faculty of^ 14 returned students 
from America, 8 Chinese instructors without modern de^ees, and 
2 Americans. The college is for men only, the average age of its 
283 students being 22. A vocational middle school opened in 
1917 with 95 pupils. Tliere is a primary practice school in connec- 
tion with the college. This institution is serving as a model and its 
influence is being strongly felt There is great need for more and 
better normal schools of this higher type to train teachers for the 
secondary schools. 

unsolved problems. 

Some of the most important general problems remain unsol vexl; 
namely, the financing of the public-school system, the provision of 
universal education, and tlie relation of missionary* institutions to 
the public educational system. 

FINANCE, 

Funds for the maintenance of education are supposed to be re^ilar 
items of the natiohal and provincial budgets. The sources of reveniio 
have been indicated as follows: (1) Income from public property, 
(2) interest from deposits, (3) Government appropriations, (4) 
public funds, (5) tuition and fees, (6) compulsory contributions, 
(7) voluntary contributions, and (8) miscellaneous sources of income. 
Some of the ways by which money has been raised arc e!stremely in- 
teresting and at times pathetic. Money formerly devoted to re- 
ligious processions, theatrical exliibitions, and clan ancestral halls 
is sometimes put into the school, fund. Temples and monasteries 
were converted into schools, and temple lands and incbmes appro- 
priated. In some .cases the return from gambling licenses has been 
devoted in part to education. Official recognition is offered to en-* 
courage private munificence. Some of the ^Provinces have increased 
tbe.^rate of certain local taxes, but such increases are said to have 
been generally small. Since the esUblishnient^of the Republic tlie 
practice of increasing the rate of local taxes for educational pur- 
|^q>ses has become more general, but as yet no system of general 
tfixarion has been evolved. " 

inoreovot* a failure^ to discriminate properly between Ihe 
and the local tax, and there is a constant conflict 
. Iietween the <tnd piw3!wr\cial goventmcMs as to remittances. 

- The solution of the problem of financing the new educational sys- 
' tetur as dependent uj^n tjte larger ipwbfem of ^ natiotnal reven^tc. 

' ^a| oi^if^iiaVwtiouaE JSfe far fam 
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havoc with China’s finances, and years most elapse before their 
effect ceases to be felt. It is cstijnated that the first revolution alone 
cost China in additional public expenditures and private losses a 
sum of about $172,000,000 United States currency, aside from the 
complete cessation of internal revenue for several months. The 
burden of maintaining the nulitary in China is proportionately 
greater than in any otliei* country not actually at war, amounting 
to as much as 40 per cent of her total national budget. 

The simplest method of increasing Rina’s revenue would be to 
inci'ease the, customs import duty which has stood for years at only 
5 per cent, but this requires an international agreement on the part 
of the leading foreign powers in trej^^with China who recently 
offered, in return for China’s joining the Allies, to permit an increase 
to 7 per cent (really only an effective 5 per cent otving to scale of 
values adopted), which is still remarkably low when it is considered 
that many Chinese products entering the.United States pay from 25 
to 00 per cent duty. Unable of herself to determine her own policy 
of customs revenue, China’s only hope for independence lies in the 
true observance of the open-door policy and the development of her 
nattirnl resources with the financial and technical assistance of 
America .and Great Britain and Japan; but in association, not sepa- 
rately. China’s natural resources and her cheap and abundant labor 
still await proper development and application as the basis of all 
other prosperity, including educational devclopiucut^ and in turn 
popular education is a necessary accompaniment and adjunct*of this 
material development 

One step towaixl a solution of the financial problem of general 
education would be the elimination of the great surplus of non- 
teacliing officers; wliile in WIO tlie Government teaching force num- 
bered less than 90,000, the number of purely administrative offi- 
cers was nearly 96,000. In 1918 there were probably .157,000 officers 
out of a total staff of 326,000, Private schools and those under mis- 
sioix..auspices also should be encouraged, thus* reducing the Govern- 
ment’s burden/at least for a time. 

When in 1910 lack of funds prevented the establishment of a 
sufficient number of modem elementary scIhmIs for the mteies, 
and An effort was made to reform the traditional schools already- 
iamd throughout the country by introducing modern textbook^ 
etc.,^ a scheme of inspection and reward brought surprising remits; 
for exaimple, in Pejeing, at an exj^ense for a^rds of td)dut 
United States cutmney, no lees than 172 of these scl^ls; with 4,800 
w^’ develoi^ withih two yeitnt SimiUr r^ulta vrtirk » 
U»e o^ntry, biit 'statistics am not- available; 
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UNIVERSAL EDUCATION. 

The problem of supplying ed^tional facilities for China’s mil- 
lions is BO gigantic in its scope^flnd so complicated in its character 
that its successful solution caHs^for hot Only thp highest profes- 
sional skilh but an even greater enthusiasm, patriotism, and altru- 
ism. Since the establishment of the Republic the problem of uni- 
versal education has loomed large in the minds of Chinese statesmen 
and educators. Preliminary steps taken by the Ministry’ of Educa- 
tion have included an effort to establish compulsory education be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 14; but naturally'this is as yet largely 
uru'ealizod, through lack of organization. Emphasis is now prop- 
Did yJ^ ng placed on primary education, though at first Government 
educational plans wci'e decidedly “top-heavy,’’ Combinations re- 
cently effected in higher education have permitted more money to 
be devoted to primary schools. 

Reliable data are not available but it appeal's that Uio proportion 
of children of school age who attend school varies considerably among 
the provinces, in some being as low as one-fortieth, in others risir^ to 
nearly a half. ^ 

Some idea of the growth of the Government effort in cducaticn 
may be had from the following data as to the number of schools of all 
grades under various native auspices ; ^ 

limber of schools of oil grades. 


Yoon. 

Go^TmInont. 

Public. 


Total. 

190S 

S.e06 

U.SOl 

393 

33«3M 

334 

6,703 

4,323 
63.23S 
133, 33S 
130,730 
134.000 
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Of this total number of schools probably 125,000 are lower pri- 
mary. 

The total enrollment in schools under various native auspices in 
1905 was 102,767, and in 1910, 1,625,534, whereas in 1008 there were 
btit! 1^74 students in all modem scliools under native auspices. For 
l4l7r-18 the wroUmmt has b^n reported as 4,500/X)0, vrith an ex- 
pmdiUire of about $40,000,000 (silver). 

piS>blom of education for Clnna’s milHoxis is fraught with 
.diAculties; There idiould be 1,000,000 ‘schools instead of 484,000, and 
of; 2,00p,(^ teachers, mth |ill, that is involved in tiie 
pmi^i^ 0 n,pf,tbe 8 e,t^ ^the finazieing of the prograit. ^ / 

V :!«en theH Ian)^ag^ ddfficultjr.- Since thff^ine^^^^^ 
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harder t«sk than in most cotmtries; and this is intensified by the fact 
that the written language is not the same as the spoken ^ongue, and 
that the spoken language is not the same over the count V; but is 
subject to numerous dialects. The language difficulty is beii.g over- 
<*ome by : (1) Substitution of a rational process of learning the -nean- 
ing instead of merely memorizing the sound of the character, ao was 
the old style in elementary instruction; (2) use of graded and illus- 
ti‘ated readers; (3) publication of books and papers in the vernacular 
^jpecially adapted to the daily speech of the i>eople; (4) in the hands 
of modern trained Chinese the written language proper is growing 
clearer through simplification of style and introduction of punctua- 
tion; (5) a more widespi‘eud and insistent emphasis on the study of 
Mandarin in all schools, in order to hasten the unification of the 
spoken language throughout China; and (6) a more widespread use 
of a properly developed romanized or phonetic form of the written 
language. 

But development of the language so as to be able adequatelysto ex- 
)>ross the content of modem knowledge presents a most tremendo^ 
])roblem, which only native scholars highly trained in modeM 
thought and equally familiar wi^ their native tongue and its pre- 
vious development can solve. It will take time, but this difficulty 
will ultimately be overcome. It is, however, an even greater problem - 
than would have been presented had all the content ^ 1 modern knowl- 
edge knocked at the door of eleventh-century English and demanded 
immediate expression. So long as this language difficulty remains 
so largely unsolved it will be necessary to conduct the higher grades, 
of instoction in the sciences with English as the inediuhi — At least 
for thoie who are themselves to be leaders in the renai^ance. To 
have a shai;e in the preparation of men who will solve th>^ problem 
is about as far as the foreigner can hope to go. 

GOVERNMENT ATTITUDE TOWARD MISSIONARY EDUCATION.^ 


Under the Manchu dynasty graduates of missionary schools were 
denied Government degrees and titles, and the schools were not even 
•isked to register. When the franchise for the election of repiwnta- 
rives to the pit)vincial assemblies was gi^n to certain classes of peo- 
ple the graduates of Government institutions were included, but not 
those of mission colleges. This discrimination was made, it is said, 
to preserve the national character of the new educati^al movenient, 
and was neither anti-Christian nor anti-foreign. Though lio definite. 

has yet been taken by the new Qovemment regarding the re- 
lation ^^.missionaiy ^ucation to the Government system, th0 sub- 
j(H4 is ^ihg studied. . ^ ^ ‘ u 

^ »tWt U b*ioa ©0 Colombt* 






^ ^ KdDBVf £DUOAXIDtf/ Iir CUlEk, 

'y Tlieeituations in Japan «nd India throw some li^hionthe problem. 
In Japan .a Christian school may hold one of thr ee xeiations toihe Got* 
A' lmyjit : (1) Goyemment sanction involying practically no reguk- 
tipn or'inspectian, and imposing no religious restriction. (2) Becog- 
nition as a school of a certain grade, implying certain privileges and 
imposing certain cmiditioqa, but permitting full religious freedom. 
The chief privileges are the postponement of military conscription, 
'^admission to the higher Government schools, and the one-year volun- 
tary military service after graduatiem* The chief conditions acconv 
panying this form of recognition are that the curriculum of Uio 
school must, in the main, conform to that of the Goverunient middle 
schools; certain regulations are imposed to safeguard tlte standard 
of the school; and the scbdbl must always be open to inspection. (3) 
Becognition of the school as an integral part of the Government sys- 
tem, subject to all the requirements and enjoying all the privileges of 
n regular Government school. It is supposed that this form confers 
greater prestige ; hut, of course, that depends on the true value of the 
Government’s own institutions, and whiley>f weight in Japan hardly 
applies in China, as yet This form of recognition prohibits religious 
teaching and religious services. The prohibition is, however, car- 
ried out with varying degrees of strictness, according to the attitude 
. of local officials. In most schools voluntary* classes in religion' aio 
allowed at some time ^ the day either in or outside of the school 


buildings. 

In India, where the educational system consists pf institf^tiouB 
organiied by private initiative but aided by Goremm^t grants, mis- 
Bionary schools, like otiier private schools, receive grants-in-aid if 
tiiey are efficient in the secular instruction conveyed, whatever may 
be the arrangements for religious instruction. The amount and con- 
tinuance of the assistance pven depends upon the periodical repbrt 
of the inspectors, who take no notice of the religious instruction, but 
merely ascertain whether the character of the secular inste^ction en- 
titles the school to consideration in the distribution of the grants-in- 

: ^ , ^^e^sygt^ of recognition which China might adopt should require 
^ tWfolfillm^t of c^aih educational standards, but take no account 
of rallgio!^ teacUng. Some misripharies considw iibat even the 
fojw Japw6se.sryi^m is desirable, c.^im^ng^at a better 
^ <di^ of * wOl epme^ to schools having this ^ fom of recog- 

*hd heartily 

% . . " 18 ?^By 

^ Ite^ttcy are anci ti^fi^y " 

(!^ristiah in tph^ ^y^c^er 

thiri^th - ^ . w * 
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PRKSKNT. STATUS OF GOVERNMENT EDUCTION. ^ 

There will need to be considerable progress in the Government's 
own educational program, and especially in the settling of its policy 
and in the •choice of qualified administrators, before the missionary 
institutions could justifiably be subjected to any degree of real gov- 
ernmental control. And yet in due time the Government should exer- 
cise legitimate supervision of th^ educational work of the mission- 
aries, as well as of other private educational institutions, so os to 
utilize all educational agencies to supplement the national educational 

wonk. IT 

SCHOOL FEES. ^ 


Tuition in Government schools is determined by the bead of the 
school concerned in accordance with the standard set by the ministry 
of education. In priv^ schools it is cMermincd by tlic organizer^ 
but must be reported. Fees are charged at a monthly rate not ex- 
ceeding the following ^hedule: Lc^^er primary, 30 cents (Chinese 
currency) ; higher priinary and elementary industrial, 60 cents; luid- 
dle schools, one to (ivo dollars; higher industrial, 80 cents to a dollar 
and a half; j^rofessio^al schools, two dollars to two and a half; uni- 
versity, thr^ dollars; normal and higher normal, tuition free and 


cash allowances made to students. ' 

Ihe scliool year is dJvidod into three terms : August 1 to December 
31, January 1 to March 31, April 1 to July 31; summer vacation is 
from 30 to 50 day^ in July and Aug\ist. Schools are closed on Sun- 
days and on memorial days such as tlie anniversary of the inaugura- 
tion of tlie Republic, October 10, and the birthday of Confucius; 
on these days special exerciser are held. 

Mission schools generally observe a"lwo-scmester year, September * 
to January 'botli inclusive, and February to June. Several also 
conduct summer schools in July or Augast. 

Tuition f^ in mission schools vary from nothing to a substantial . 
figure in the best established institutions. As a rule the fees are 
small in the elemenLary schools, as these are often maintainod chiefly 
for children of church mem^rs; in secondary schools Uie rates rise 
and in aotiie of the mission colleges such as St John at Shanghai, 
Yali at Changslm and Canton Christian College no difficulty is 
encountered, in more thaq filling all availab^ space at a tuitioa rela- 
tively much higher tlian is conunon. in America. At Canton Christum 
College, for instance, the annual tuition is 15 to 25 times the boat 
of table board for one month, whereas in an American college with 
a tuition of say $160 for the year, table board would ordinarily not 
li^siwrily $80 to $6,0 per mojnth, a ratio of only one-fii^ 6r 

pn'e^^^ Of^course in institutions where.these higher, fees pmMl, 
numerous scli<jarships "are required to provide for poor . bat 
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Wlien in 1905 the ancient system of literary examinations was 
abolished, the old style Chinese degrees naturally ceased also. It 
was then proposed to grant official degi*ees to graduates of Govern- 
inent colleges and to students returning from abroad upon their 
passing special examinations. Tliis was abandoned in 1911 when 
a new civil service was inaugurated entirely separate from the 
educational system. Graduation from a college itself now confers 
a degree, which, how’ever, is purely academic and carries no privilege 
of official piefernient. Graduates of college or university receive 
the degree of “ Chin Shih ; ” graduates of a high school and others 
of equal rank receive a “Kung Shen;” while graduates of a higher 
primary or lower industrial school receive a “Sheng Yuan.” 
American inis.sion colleges grant the B. A. degree imder super- 
vision of the educational aii^orities of the State in which the home 
board of trustees may be or^nized. St. John’s College at Shanghai, 
for instance, is subject to the final educational control of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, while Nanking University and Canton Christian 
College are under the Regents of the University of the State of Now 
York, a*nd their diplomas are granted under the Regents’ super- 
vision and seal. 


ERIC 






^ STUDENT.S -ABROAD. 

An imimrtant-phase of modern educational dcvclopincnt in China, 
is that connected with the going abroad to study of a large number of 
young men and women. The earliest of these went to America and 
England in the seventies, but the mo.st marked exodus was that to 
Japan after 1906. 

Many of these students returning from Japan became strenuous 
agitators for reforms, often with no appreciation of the difficulties 
that could only gradually be overcome, and the Chinese Government 
at one time imposed restrictions on this exqdus to Japan. In more re- 
cent years the numbers have lieen smaller from an entirely different 
cause, i^ing to various actions and demands of Japan the patri- 
otic spirit of the Chinese students has been now* and again aroused 
and forthmth expr^sed by a ptote^,in the form of a boycott of 
Japanese institutions. The most lecent of these was in the spring of 
1918 when practically every Chinese^ student in Japan either returned 
home^ or at least ceased to attend school. The second predominant 
fa^r has been th6 establishment of the so-called “ indemnity scholar- 
” for study in America and the development of Tsing ^o|- 
P^ing for the preliminary training pf tl)ose wl^a a^ io 
ahter on such scholarships. ’According to the original plan, 50 

— . . _ indemnity 
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.scholarships beginning with 1909. At first these were sent directly 
from various schools, cliiefly the mission colleges, tliroughout China, 
after passing competitive examinations in Pelnng; then in 1911 the 
Middle School at Tsing Hua was established and now only candi- 
dates who fii'st pass through this school are sent to the United 
States on indemnity scholarships. Others have been sent on schol- 
arships from the provincial governments, especially since the inaug- 
uration of the Republic. Tsing Hua is now aiming to develop a 
i collegiaU‘ department of its own so that hereafter most of the iiulcm- 
nitv .scholars coming to America will come for gi*aduate work only. 
^A’hile we believe that many of those who have come thus far have 
come at too early a stage, tliere will not be a true fulBllment of the 
purposes of the foundation in piximoting the mutii^l relations of 
China and America if this development of higher work at Tsing 



Huh pre\’ents an adequate number of qualified students from actually 
reaching America : for only'by their bringing to Amer'icans through 
personal contact in the United States an appreciation of Chinese 
chaivcteristics and taking back to China the best that Our civilization 
in nil its phases has to offer them can the tw’o peoples .be brought 
effe(^tively together, which is the real purpose underlying the return 
of the indernnily fund. 

In 1917 Tsing Hua College had ah enrollment of 624, all boarders, 
of an average age of 16. while the staff inchidetl 25 Chinese trained in 
tlie United States, ami 17 Americans', as well as 19 Chinese without a 
foreign training. / 

It is reported that the Japanese Government has proposed to use 
a* part of the IflOO indemnity fund still duo to it in the establishing 
in Peking of a school similar to Tsing Hua, in which students will be 
prepared under a faculty of Japanese and Chinese returned from 
Japan, for further study in Ja^n : and thus form a basis for the de- 
velopment of a better mutual understanding. 

Prior to 1907 students abroad were under the care of China’s 
diplomatic representatives. In 1907 a Chinese Educational Mission 
was organized to supervise all such students, especially tho.se sent 
under indemnity scholarships, and in 1913 all students supported by 
the provincial governments also came under this educational- mis'- 
.sion’s general supervision*. In 1909 there were in Tokyo 1,992 Chi- 
nese Government students in collegiate schools . and 895 in military 
schools, totaling 2,387 ; besides 2,500 private students. In 1910 5,000 
private Chinese students were remdent in Japan, 150 of them women. 
The same year in the United Kingdom there were some 140 Chinese . 
GbV^rhinent scholarsliip students and an equal number supported by 
private funds; in Belgium, 70 Government students; in France, 80; 
in Gehnany, 60;; in Austria, 10; in Russia, 15. No infonhation as tu! 
i^e numl^r ^ pri yat|e;^d^ cqu.ptnee’ is ay ailal)i|^^ In‘<ile'^ 
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United States in 1910 there were at least 600. For the academic year 
1918-19, besides 373 indemnity students ’’ in this country, 38 of 
whom arc women, there are 30 students supported by the Central 
Government and 183 supported by various provincial governments, 
of whom 8 arc women. There are also some 764 studying in America 
on their own resources (the number of women in this group has not 
been available) : making a total of 1,350, of whom 250 are in pre- 
paratory school and 1,100 in college. ^ 


sEDUCATION.OF WOMEN. 


Although viomen had. no proper place in the old educational sys- 
tem of China, almost ianuediately after the new era dawned for men 
came that for women also. Of course mission schools for girls have 
existed for many years (since 1844) but they have never had ade- 
quate emphasis, and even to-day there are not more than three insti- 
tutions in all China where women can get collegiate training of 
proper grade;, these are all under American mission auspices. It 
was 50 years after the opening of the first mission st^hool for girls 
that the first modern school for girls under Chinees auspices wius 
opened (Shanghai,^897). 

Prior to 1907 Government officials emphasized the importance of 
^ educating women, and some of the* Provinces e^tublished girls’ 
schools, but the Central Government attempted neither to provide 
nor to regulate them. In 1907, however, official provision was made 
not only for primary schools for girls, but also for uormal schools, 
and women have been given Government scholarsliips for study 
abroad. At the present time there are 46 such in the United States, 
and about 80 others dopendenf on privato support.^ 

There ai'e to-day scores of girls’ normal scl^ls of more or less 
excellence, and Chinese opinion is rapidly devdoping a new* status 
for the women of Cathay. Certainly there is no more significant 
factor in the renaissance of China than this; but very much yet 
I'emains to be done, and many first-class high schools and a few first- 
class colleges for women are greatly needed. 

Among the higher educational institutions in Canton, for instance, 
which attempt to serve a region of approximately 30,000,000 popula- 
tion, there is no provision for college work for women, except at the 
Canton Christian College, in connection with the regular courses for 
men also, and no adequate provision for first-class high school educa- 
tion for girls, though at least one of the mission schools is aiming to 
dellk>p such. It is a time for the concentration of all forces whose 
oombined strength will 1)6 needed to meet the opportunity adequately. 
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I III. EDUCATIONAL NEEDS AFFECTED BY INTERNAL CON- 
DITION AND INTERNATIONAL SITUATION. 

A review of China’s internal condition and international relations 
leads to certain conclusions regarding the types of eduction most 
^ urgently needed. 

The knowledge, morality, comfort, and organization of the Chinese . 
people are all below the level that might be maintained. The ^urtli 
brings forth plentifully, but the homes of the people are bam»n and 
squalid. In spite of the wonderful career of that great and awful 
Manclnl woman, the lute Empress Dowager, the place df ^omau in 
geffcrnl is low, and homo life is impoverished. The ethical standards 
of C’onfucius are very high, and in some respects the morality of the 
peo{)le is greater than in most other nations, but in many respects 
their ideals are very low. Modern science has not sufTieient develop' 
ipcnt to offset demonisiu ami superstition as potent factoi's in the life 
of the people. Cluna is not yet able to conduct her own educational 
work successfully without at least a measure of outside assistance. 

^ Her ^ateriul development is onl^^ begun, and her moral development ^ 
is slow. The arguments for largo educational effort derived from 
these facts are largely independent of Uic critical situation of China 
* at the momeiit, except as the factors mentioned have been in part 
responsible for her coming into that situation; but thbse arguments 
are greatly reenforced by the special conditfcns existing in China at 
this time and affecting the whole international situation. 

Cliina is destined to become one of tlie foremost producing nations 
of the world, a vast market, a "huge stabilizing, peaceful power if 
, ‘ allowed to develop its groat wealth in its own way. The problem of 

China ?s a world problem, culturally as well as commercUHy* 

AVesteia jiationi^ having forced their intercourse on Chuu^ have 
now Uie responsibility to safeguard her independence and the best 
interests of the Chines^ people as well as to look after the develop- 
ment of trade, " 

The issue in the Orient is sharply drawn: Independent national 
development fov China, apd continued pix>gi'ess of the other ft:ee 
Asiatic States; or the- subjection of China, and the endangering of 
all free nationality in Asia. 
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The loss of free nationality in Asia would be a calamity to man- 
kind. However justly the occid^tal may pride him^lf on hm 
mastery of the art of living, however truly he may rejoice in his 
achievements throughout the whole.^ .reach of life, a sane modesty, 
taught him by his own science, should keep him from -regardi^ 
wes^m peoples as the whol^ race of man, or from looking with 
scoria upoii 'entire divisions of the race, whom his training has not 
fitted h^ -^"appreciate. ‘ 

A prope^^verence for humanity will not allow him to exalt his* 
own,p9sition at Ae expense of , the entixe East, or to attempt crudely 
to force upon a whole continent external domination or those forms 
of civilization which are the prodiict in some part of himself. 

From the higher level of human developmeht we nmy feel that 
the world is destined to profit greatly by events in the Far East if 
th^y result in restorijpg to humanity the whole of Asia, free to join 
in making the history of the hundred years, free to be itself 
to ^pplement, witlj. all of good there is manifest or dormant 
it, the strength and goodness of tlie West. 

TTie dtortest road to a partial success in this endeavor to p«esM^e 
frw nationality in Asia is the develophient of China^i nii^al 
resources,, whiiih will only enrich China and the worH, but will 
|ie]^ to arouse tike ^people froin their age-long sleep, and to create a 
6f laationtepdL v . 

Bhi iadep^dcincc should concern her friends in the West 

because suqh essential to seething far more 

' JteMitfih : Tnid for the Chinese* people* The dormant pow- 

l^rce'and promising smSi a 'fete© for it 
imd ^liKcal awaits nf the world demand im- 
^ there set ih motion, side by side with this material 

foirces far more kuMe that diaU bring about a true 
,, of ^&©*"'n;aiionT)y hffluenemg pr6foitadly the intellect and 

'so' isak tho dlfih^ be 'Speedlily re- 

• P*' ' , ■gpftflteaff'^ysi^ AcWevemeiil of 4lje fea- 

? ^ was constructed lo shot out for- 

' tebfeCts, and' 
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interests in a cooperative spirit with China, and the supervision by 
a league of nations constitute the chief hope at present for China s 
foreign relations and even for her internal development. The funda- 
mental element in all this from the, Chinese sidp is more general edu- 
cation of the people to giyS the background for progress and the 
training of native leaders upon whom must rest the responsibility for 
carrying out in detail such plans as may be formed for the allevia- 
tion of present conditions. In order to detcnni'ne just what methods 
should be followed, there is at the present time a most important 
function for foreign experts to fill in connection with the develop- 
ment of China. Their wwk is a neccssan- preliminary, and hence 
it isivll important that China seek and use the assistance of "such men, 
although it is also true that her need for such assistance will be tem- 
porary, an<i. the application of the remedies which they may suggest 
after a study of the field will still depend upon native ^ent 

It is jiwt here that one of the functions of our mission colleges 
in China comes. in — to train these leaders in. situ, without loss of 
connection with China; for they need to know China as well as 
•western science and institutions and methods. Tlicy need to bo 
qualified and unselfish, then the five points of the compass assumed 
by the Chinese may be rightly adopted— for the north, east, south, 
and west will then be centared around the common pole of service, i 
to China, and from the Provinces to Peking and from Peking to the ; 
most distant Provinces tJie people will be united in an efficient, ; 
peaceful, and helpful State. 

Because of the indemnities imposed on China from time to time 
as a result of the character of her i-eactions when foi-eign inter- 
course was forced upon her, and because of the consequent control of 
her customs revenue and of her salt tax, the returns from which 
are pledged for the discharge of Uiese. indemnities and for. the 
repayment of foreign loans, China is not really independmt but is . 
subject to a measure of foreign control. The extraterritorial super- 
vision of foreigners resident in Giina by their respective Govern- ' 
mente instead of by the Chinese administration, which is not yet 
• wortliy of that confidence, and the condition under which railway 
concessions have be^ granted to foreiga capitalists are twb other 
as][)ects of China’s international dependence. . . 

The groat need is for such a revision of these i*elations as to provide 
for cooperation rather thap competition in such control. The opra- 
door policy needs to be liv^ up to i>y all concem^^. The map . 
should be deared of tlw present reilway proposals which TtaWj^fte^ 
been obtain^ vwitliout due i^ard' for the real indu^rial, dey^j^p-,. _ ; 
m^t of .Chfoa,a,nd they Aould be reply^-by a. 
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economic and engineering considerations and financed and developeil 
under joint international auspices in close cooperation between the 
powers, including China h^*self^ to whom after a period the roads 
should revert under proper condition, a. 

The five ui*gent needs are: Cooperation (international ahff inter- 
nal), capitel, organization, native leaders, and regeneration of the. 
people. y 

To all of thcs^^ 21 ^ espeoiallj the last three, tlie. development of 
educadon is fondhmental. \ 

Certain types, of education demand special attention if China is 
€o be prepared adequately to meet even her immediate needs* These 
are the depai^ments of engineering, agriculture, and medicine. 


- ENGINEERING. 

r 

The ever-increasin g i^ tside demand for China's products makes 
it imperative that sheJBntegrated industrially as well as politically, 
^or only by rcspondid^dequately to this cidl of tlie time for in- 
dustrial development can she retain even that measure of national 
independence which she still* possesses and lay the fotindation for 
ultimate complete independence. 

Of primary importance in this connection is the moi*e adequate de- 
' velopment of better means* of communication, railways, trolley lines, 
automobile roads, telegraph and telephone systems, etc. 

This dovelojunent of communications is not only fundamental to 
other industrial development but is of special urgency in China in 
order to permit tl>e more rapid and adequate movement of food sup- 
pli«^ and so a'Heviate the famine conditions frequently arising as a 
result of floods, furthermore, the development of the lines of easier 
transport of both goods and people will serve to unify the peoples 
tbfem tdgtethd^ Vrhereas now it is exceedingly Uiffinilt for a 
sense of nationhood to be developed among a people so widely sep- 
rivers, and dialects, with no trunk lines connect- 

ing &;3So^h with Ihe soutk or the east with, the west. The existing 
rail^a^ aw practically conlSi^ to the nortl^easteni quarter of the 
the wM^e 66untry is aTlittle over ®,000 miles, 
whereas wl^ are fttiding our ^60,000 nnles inad^nate fdr H country of 
the-^wa& size. ^ 

^ tl^iinlhin China^s6wn 

in ^hiojhi the &y 6^ taught the 

ajrta aiiSi icien^ to tm deydopmeht and of 

to raijj^way &n3 othsf liidif’siri^t dev^opiueni is the 
tfm milioral wealQi of that in 6oal, 
and 'at Well as th^^qan de^^its Of othOr -hJany big' 
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stateaients ’’ have been made as to the mineral wealth of Chins, but 
although several very general and inadequate observations have been 
published by foreign travelers qualified to judge, the fact js tliat 
this class of natural wealth in China has not been really surveyed. It 
is certainly true that whatever eaplorations may have been made, as 
imdoubtedly several have been, under private foreign auspices and 
for private information, they have not come to ptiidic knowledge. 
There has been as yet no geological survey of Chinese dominions, 
and the Chinese themselves have never developed the art of mining 
to any great degree. There is urgent need of scientific investigation 
under China’s own auspices of both the general geological structure 
and the' specific commercial values. This indicates anotlier class of 
education which is greatly needed by the Chinese. The actual recon- 
naissance w^uld in great part funush the means of such training in 
a working form. The intellectual processes which would be de- 
veloped in this work are precisely those which Uie youth of China 
especially need as a corrective of the traditional neglect of the in- 
ductive method ; and the intellectual and even ethical results of a 
thorough investigation of the natural resources of their land, even 
though inspired primarily by economic considerations, would, if car- 
ried out on broad and sound lines, be greater even than the industrial 
and commercial results. 

Some attempt to meet the need of education in the varjous lin§s 
of engineering i,s being made at Peiyang University, the Government 
university at Pekiqg, the Mining and Engineering CoU^ main- 
tained in connection with the Poking-Mukden Railway at Tangdian 
tluee hours east of Tientsin, at the Government Institute of Tech- 
nology at Shanghai, and in a less substantial way at Taiyuan in 
Sliansi arid at Chengtu in Szechwan. There is also the engineering 
. depaftment of Hongkong Hniversity, which, however, is strictly 
speaking not in China and can never affect the same result as an in- 
stitption on Chinese soil and under C^nese controL None of these 
institutions arc really adequately equipped or manned in comparison 
with the need for high-grade engineering education, nor are any 
of the mission colleges prepared as yet to render any adequate serv,, 
ice in this connection. 

AGRICULTURE. 

■nie fundamental indus^ in China is agriculture, some two-thirds 
of the entire population being thus employed ; and because the more . 
coinplicatod. industries based on the mineral resources 'are .so iaigelji. 
undev»lop«l and will be slower in-tbeir more adequate improyen^t,t 
the r«ionrore,of ,the soil are of special, and more iinmediate ^ 
.. J^erijiaps industml;improt«^'^ 
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meat in China lies in this department. The methods and the very 
implements are said to be .the sarr^e to-day ijs in 2700 B. C. The 
Chinese agriculturist is an expert intensive gardener, but knows 
• little of extensive farming or of the improvement of plants and ani- 
mals by selection and breeding. Moreover, the area under ciiltiva- 
^ tion eould be greatly increased; The use of the grass lands for cattle 
raising and the development of dairj' products as well as u meat 
supply oflPer a tremendous opportunity. 

With proper organization and administration along these lines of 
education and the development of communications, the land could 
readily support not only the present poj\uIation witii a gicater mar- 
^ gin of livelihood but would even pa*oduce raw materials and food- 
stiiflPs for export in much greater quantities ^han to-day. 

The afforestation of China’s hillsides is imperative; for at least 
one-sixth of the area of China proper that is the only hope. Be- 
sides the need for fuel and for building tiinler, there is the urgent 
matter of flood prevention by control of rainfall and nm-off over 
these hilly and mountainous regions. While a forestry adviser (an 
:^erican) is employed by the Centml Government, it i.s a ques- 
tion whether his advice- is adequately followed or whether he is. 
given any opportunity to effect, the sorely needed improvement. 

Finally there 4s tlie great problem of ^nqueriug the desert lands. 
Perhaps a twentie^i of China, proper is so arid and sandy as to 
be put in the desert clas.s, and there are besides the extensive deserts 
in t}ie dependencies of iffSngolia and Chinese Turkestan. In view of 
the need to overcome the great deserts of America. Australia, and 
Africa, as Well as these in Asia, this problem of developing plants 
and methods that will aid in ci^ecpirg out step* b^’ step upon the 
desert instead of allowing the desert to advance upon the present 
habitable areas is of great importance to mankind. To its solution 
" the Chinese, if trained in scientific lines and 'imbued with the scien- 
tffle spirit, will be no mean contributors. 


Ml these considerations emphasize th6 need for agricultural edu- 
cation in China not only for China’s benefit but also for that of the 
jforld at large. 

The Central Government* has undertaken the development of 
a School of Agl'icultiire and Forestry in Peking, and a few of the 
•Province have local experiment stations with some attempt at in- 
^stru6tion.\ In two Provinces, Shantung and Szechwan, a large num- 
W of 60 -^aIled agri^ achools are reported in the Educational 
Directory of 1918, no less than 67 and 17, respectively; but it is to 
tl^t these ■ as 'well Sa the other 8 GoyeiTuneht ogricuF 
for other. Provinces.. ar<| of inadequate grade 
It- attainment . itirtiihtioM 
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College, where courses cf collegiate grade both theoretical and prac- 
tical are offered in th^various phases of agriculturaL education. 
It is encouraging to iiot^iow popular these courses are. There is no 
limit to the opportunity for effective service in this department 
except that imposed by lack of fmidsj 


Disease is rife throughout China and the death rate is probably 
higher than in any Other country. The mental power and economic 
efficiency of the nq^ion os a whole is thereby gpwtly lessened. Tlie 
predominant diseases are tuberculosis, hookworm, and syphilis, while 
. * cholera and bubonic plague rage at times, the latter especially^in the 
south. Famine is frequent in both north and south owing to devas- 
tation by floods or destruction dr^ight. 

Unhygienic condftions are somewhat offset by the fact that un- 
cooked food is rarely eaten and the customary drink ife weak tea made 
with boiling water. A public health feervico is almost unknown and 
therefore smallpox, tul^rculosis, and leprosy ^^o practically un- 
checked. Tho outbreak and spread of bubonic pla^e in 1910-11, 
however, aroused the Government, and sonic measure of a preventive 
service has been established. The autopsies perniittcxi during this 
epidemic led to the official authorization for autopeies and disswtion 
throughout China beginning November. 1913; but full advantage of 
'this new and important privilege can only bo had gradually^ 

Fromivery ancient times China has had her own practitioners of 
tlio healing art, and there is quite k volume of Cliinese materia 
mcdica. Quinine, for instance, is well known and widely used, and in- 
oculation for smallpax has long been practiced. Tliere is a very 
thriving business to-(My in patent medicines, among which, unfortu- 
nately, certain forei^ concoctions predominate; and through som^* 
sent in largely from Japan, the morphia habit is all .too readily aa- 
suniing flie role formerly played by* opium. There is no legal control 
of the practice of medicine ifi China. The Cliinese old-style practi- 
. tioncr has no knowledge of surgery. ^ 

Private practitioners of western methods are for the most part 
confined to the treaty ports; among them are S few Americans or 
Europeans but more Japanese, mostly of inferior training, Ther^; 
are perhaps 60 or 70 Chinese modern physicians educated in^Europa 
or Ainerica, but most .of these work -in hospitals or medical achbolsi 
not as nractitioriers. There are a few in'aduates from missionary 
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few practitioners in China who Imve hu<l'anj traininjfND western 
medicine and alniosr^ none who l^ave been adequately trained 
The first hospital in China was established in Qmton under Ameri- 
can missionary auspices in 1835, The first Government hospital was 
inau^rated at Tientsin as late as 19dl under army auspices. The 
only hospital for the insane in all Cliina is also in Canton and main- 
tained by American missionaries. Although medical instruction be- 
gan decades ago in an informal and inadctinatc way in connection 
1 with the mission hospitals, medical schools even under inissioiiury 
't auspices are of only I'ecent development, mostly .since 1908. 

A dozen medical schools under Protestant missions, with a total 
foreign staff ^f 80 and a modem-trained Chinese staff of 30, look 
after some 600 students, of whom less than a hundred are women. 
Two-thirds of all the medical and also eduyational/vork in China un- 
der Protestant missionary auspices is conducted by Americans. 
Some 250 American physicians and 00 nurses^ aided by 20 Chinese 
physicians (modern trained) and 400 assistants and 600 nurses, attena 
annually some 2,300,000 patients. The value of this medical work in 
removing prejudice can not be ovci*8tated, not to speak of its real 
humanitarian value as such, which appeals. to the Chinese siiffi- 
ciently to draw" contributions of some $500,000 Chinese currency an- 
nually for the support of medical work under American aTispices. 
The diief centers for this hospital and educational work aie Mukden, 
Peking, Tsinan, Giengtu, Hankow, Changsha, Nanking, Hangchow, 
Shanghai, Foochow, and Canton. Tlie foreign staff of a missionary 
medical scliool ranges from 4 to 14; the investment in plant from 
IQ, 000 to $210^000 each, and the annual cost of maintenance from 
$10,000 to $50,000. The number of graduates is small, totaling to 
date «^ut 160; tuition is low, $100 Chinese currency, or less. * . 

The Central Government , maintains two medical schools, one in 
Peking and one in Tientsin in connection with the army. ' Pro- 
vincial medical schools have been attempted at Tientsin, Wuchang, 
Nanphang, Soo<;how^and Canton, perhaps elsewhere also, but except 
at .XientMn they have not, amounted to mucL Except the Pclyang 
Medical School at Tientsin they are largely under Japanese influ - 
TUs Poiyang Medical School, which must be distinguished 
npm the Peiyand Military Medical College ^alsq at Tientsin, gives 
probat>Iy the, best medical instruction of any Government institution. 
XtM ,1^ ,outgraw;th of ^e work of Dr. John Kenneth McKenzie, of 
Lpn^ whose skHl attracted the attention of 

t4 Chang- when he was Viceroy of Chihlh is now officially 
"i^^zed supjpqrted ^ a Goy^ institution. Recently it 

lifta Ji^d on thr^' proles^^is^ supplied hy the JPrench 
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In November, 1912, the luiuihtry of education issued outlines and 
regulations for ** special medical colleges,’ These ai^e meant to cor- ^ 
respond to the schools in Japan •eimilarly designated; a four-years’ ' 
course, for which the curricida must be approved by the Board of 
Education, though tlie. scKool may be developed under private 
auspices. Such aw being conducted at Nanchoi^, Wpclmg and 
Canton where there are although one of them islar^ly inspired 
by and dependent on the efforts of two American physicians, 

'The total enrollment in these Govermneiit and si>ecial medical 
schools is about 700. All of them lack access to satisfactoiy hos- 
pitals for clinical instruction. 

There could bo no greater force for the regeneration of China 
than an adequate corps of well-trained Chi. ;so women pln*sicians 
inspired with high ideals of character and service, Tet ffiere are 
but throe institutions under missionary auspices, and but one imder 
Chinese auspices whci'e any attempt is made to provide women with' 
medical education, and all of thesci are small, poorly equipped, under- 
staffed and ill-pvepared to tiain competent physipians. Of cour^, 
the girls, of China lack as yet adequate preliminary education, but 
this condition i^L improving. There is of course great need for high 
grade nurses as well as physicians. Even from the existing schools, 
the oldest of which dates from 1000, there are but a hundred 
graduates all told, and most of them could not rank as independent 
practitioners. ' 

Besides* the missionary medical schools there are a few schools 
under foreign semigovernment auspices, inspired probably, by 
motives of political policy. , At Mukdenf the Japanese have inau- 
gurated a promising school with a staff of 20. At Tsingtau and at 
Shanghai, the Germans had begun the preliminary stages of modem 
medical schools when the war stopped their prepress. At Canton • 
the French conduct a hospital an^ medical school, with throe physi*; 
clans detached f mm the French Army ; but U is entirely inadequate 
as a teachbg institution. .. 

No medical school in Cluna is adequately equipped and none Is 
adequately manned, though some include on their staff most excel- 
lent men who aim at high standards and are following sound policies, 
•The whqle aspect of this problem has been modified within the last 
few years by the entrance into the field of tlie China Medical Bpard 
of the Rockefeller Foundatipn, who have stimulated real prpgims by 
giving aid underjirgper conditions to a nund)cr of hospitals through- 
out the country, by affording opportunities for further training and 
research to a number: of mi^ionary physicians when on furlough 
to a number of Chinese graduates in «eg)deim medi by a^istu^ 
iq the development of more adequate premedical courts at Chang- 
sha, Shatighd, anff m.connection with existing >n$tituti6tw^ 
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bj strengthening greatly the medical school of Shangtung Cfairistian 
University where theWdium of instruction is Mandarin, and by the 
i-oorganization of the Union Medical Colley at Peking, wltere the 
inedinm of instruction is English. In connection with this last insti- 
tution a premedical faculty has also been provided, and for the hos- 
pital and medical schools very extensive buildings are now in couise 
of construction at a cost of several million dollars gold. 

X. large medical faculty .is being prp.vidcd and their work will 
without doubt gi eatly al0fect medical standards throughout the land 
in duo course.’ But in view of the great need for adequately manned 
ho^itals all over tlie land, and for qualified private practitioners, 
only the Surface of the problem has been touched. 

The China Medical^oard proposes in due time to establish a simi- 
lar plant and staff at Shanghai. South China, properly speaking, 
is still neglected, although the region of Canton is especially rich in 
• . clinical material of all .sorts, particularly of certain tropical dis- 
^4feases. The medical school of Ifongkong University which is not on ' 
. Chinese soil, charges very high fees and 'does not have a whole-time 
"faculty, but is manned almost entirely by physicians whose chiehepn- 
. cem, is their private practice. These reasons, especially in view of 
.. the natural attitude of the Cantonese toward an institution .wholly 
under British cos^rol and on British soil, make it extremely desirablo 
to develop in Canton a medical school of the highest grade under 
joint missionary and Chinese auspices. The lime is ripe, if only ade- 
quate funds are made available. No greater opportunity for effectiva 
philanthropib investment can be found in China thap now offers in 
connection withi medical work at Canton where 90 years ago such 
, worli; entered China, and yet wliere existing institutions to-day are 
not'adequate to the situation. 



IV. CAUSES OF BACKWARDI^ESS. 


The fumlameiitaJ clement in the three types of education just dis- 
cussed is, of course, natural science in its many brancljes, and this 
involves the realm of ideas most in contrast with the content of 
Chinese education of the old type. But even more fundamental than 
the difference in content is the difference in method and attitude, fpr 
it is here that the major causes of China’s backwardness in science 
are discovered. 

ABSENCE OF THE INDUCTIVE METHOD. 


“ Method ” is the distinguishhig characteristic of modem science, 
or more specifically inductive method.” This has been almost com- 
pletely lacking among the Chinese, whose philosophers have pre- 
ferred a priori* deduction, and given greater weight to analogy. 

Western teachei-s of Chinese students arc constantly impressed 
with their readiness to argue by illustration and to accept a single 
illustration as proof; not that they consider that a single exception 
to a rule invalidates its generality, but that fvom a single case a 
genera] law can bo deduced. This is well shown by the following 
rcply which was made by a college freshman in His geometry ex- 
amination to the question : ‘‘ What is a locus?” the class having spent 
a due proportion of the term on loci problems. He was by no means 
an unskillful logician from the Chinese point of view, though he 
may have lacked geometrical perception, when ho answered “A 
locus is a straight line all the points of which are equally distant 
from the two sides.” For he was simply attempting to put in gen- 
eralized form the first case of a locus which the class had studied, 
viz, that the perpendicular bisector of a 'straight line is the locua 
of air points (in the plane of the two lilies) equally distant from 
the oxtroraitie>s of that line. 

The method of the Chinese philosophers was a priori, and it 
seems that they adopted this course, not through ignorance of the 
* experimental method, but from Choice. The maxim of Confucius 
that knowledge comes from the study of things ” coiild'not be more 
out of place^than it is in Jhis pages. The Chinese claim that their 
sage wrote a trcatise 6n the experin^ental stfdy of nature, but^tbal^ 
it; Was lost ; and thus they e^flplain the backw^erdn^ o$ iheir coun,trj^ 
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TvIHractical as the Chinese^ confe^dly ^aie, it is rather remarkable 
that in the study^of nature their 'philosophers have made practi- 
cally no use of the inductive method, though it appears that some 
of them at least had glimpses of its virtue as early as 500 years 
befcHo Bacon. In the writings of the brothers Cheng there is the 
following question and all3wer^ ^ 

One asked w^hetber, to arrive at a knowledge of nature, it is neces- 
sary to investigate each particular objed;; or may not some one thing 
be seised upon from which the knowledge of miiny things may be 
dterived. 

The master replied r “ A compreliensive knowledge of nature is not" 
80 easily acquired. You must examine one thing to-day and an- 
other thing to-uunrow, and when you have accumulated a store of 
facts your knowledge will burst its shell and come forth into fuller 
light, connecting aU the particulars by general laws.” 

- We say they had glimpses of the virtue of file inductive method, 
for it 16 hardly to be asserted that a philosopher really appreciated 
a method which neither he nor his disciples practiced but merely 
epoke of once* * Contrast with the quotation just given this saying 
of Chang, the second of the five great thinkers of the Sung dynasty : 
To know nature, you must first know Heaven* If you have 
pushed your science ao far as to know Heaven, then you are at the 
soutoe of all thinge^ Knowing their evolution you ban tell what 
Oii^t to be, and what ought not, to be, without waiting for iinyone 

.^Between these t>vo dicta w^e see the parting of the ways — one lead- 
ing only to a maxe of h^y unverified and unverifiable speculations, 
:thej destined tqd||ig any philosopher who followed it into 
tine presence of voU<li^|V3i2ations based on observation ; and we 
oi China cliHising the wrong pathway, vainly seeking 
^^short cut to universal knowledge by foilbwing what they oofi- 
% t%P light of umeri reasoning to W the ordeiif of nature, 
4•^^Ji‘<'feho4ou8ly^etu^ one thing. <at ^ tiroe. in order to 
thepajrtiitpglars law^.” Had ^er early thinkers 

of ^tba Chengs as their gipding atOr, China 
inight to-day bo the dean, instead of the ino^ backward pupil in 
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utter lack of accuracy amou^ tlie Chinese in mot^ matters inTolving 
numerical relations. The ordinary troubles that one lias with carel^ 

* f^ nd even dishonest workmen and oonti^tots axe enhanced manjfcdd 
by reason of tW discrepancies between tbe various measures used for 
different purposes tliough called by the same name. The history of 
the rneUu^ by ^Miich tlie units were adopted and fixed is lost in an? 

and tlie variations in the measures noij used destroy any 
claim that there ever was among them a true' standard such as those 
recognized and employed by western peoples to*day. For instance, 
the chih or unit ofi length differs according to tlie province and tibe ' 
prefectiu'e, the city and the ward, the craft and the .usage. There are 
over 100 different values of the chih actually j:n use* Some of these 
are doubtless derived from ancient (^cial chih, but the mitjtirity seem 
rather to be due to caprice of cusUnn. The ’ variations are by no 
means small, the extreme values differing on the average by more 
than 6 inches in a unit of approximately U inches. In some places 
the. carpenter's foot r&lo is 11*14 inches long, wliereas the mason^s 
rule is as short as 10.9 inches, so that in a building 100 £e^ long, if 
this difference were not realined by the ardiitect, and he fumialM 
the samo specifications in Chinese measure to masons and carpenters, 
the frame of. the house would overliang the stone foundations Ky 3 
feet In most cloth shops there is one measuring rod to use in buy? 
ing and anotlier to usedn* selling; and it does not take a Solon to tell 
which is the shorter. «The maker of measuring sticks or of badanoe 
rods keeps a stock of ungraduated blanks and will insert the brass 
points to suit the wishes of his customer. Nearly every househ<dder 
has his own set for i:hecking again against those of itix^rant vendors 
of dry goods and foodstuffs. 

The . distance between two points A and B, according, to Chinese 
representation, depends not merely on the geometrical facto, but on 
others that determine the relative facility of travel b^ween these 
points. It is far&^ from A to B than from B. to A if B m ^up- 
stream from A on a river,or at a greater elevation on arh^'rpid. 
It is farthei* betweem A and B at night or whm raining than it is by 
day or dean ..While, of course, the practical piUlosophy 
this* way of regarding di^nce is evident, it still is true that such 
^failure to i^parate thea» factors from tlie geon^ical fuior^in the 
form of statement operates to retard appieclatioii of accurate,, state- 
ment and accurate thinking. , > • ^ i ' t .f - ■ 

Paper may! be sold by the hundr^ 4aheets| ;atd yet by^a 
keep it.hb sta^^ob^ per hundred toifdnn. in- apito 

so ;t^t. w saniapt 

return^ that 

-yktM of paper a hudred aheeta tiit lua^ "" 
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machinery for China’s first modem iron works, not only did not know 
where he wm going to locate the plant, but he did not know what 
type of ore it would have to handle, for no ore had 'been discovered. 
When he ordered the machinery he was stationed in Canton, and 
when it reached China he had been transferred to Wuchang, and 
itiwas pure good luck that ore suitable for the type of plant he had 
ordered was actually discovered below Hankow and a good coal mine 
found above. 

Although a first impression of China and the Chinese may be that 
of deadening uniformity, it takes but a little closer observation to 
show that this is just th^opposite of the truth. Along with the 
manifold divergencies in speech and customs, which play a para- 
mount part in the life of the people, and which by a common saying 
do not run uniform for 10 li (3 miles) together, there is a like di- 
versity in those standards of quantity upon the al^olute invariability 
of which so much of the comfort of life and the entire advance of 
Bcienc^n western land depends. So far from sudering any incon- 
renieim in the existence of a double standard of any kind, Iho 
oriental seems keenly to enjoy it, and tw'o kinds of weights, or two 
kinds of measures seem to him natural and normal, and modem cdu- 
, cation is only just beginning to open his eyes to the inherent 
objections. ' 

The whole Chinese system of tj^inking is based on such a different 
line of assumptions from those to which we; are accustomed, that 
they can ill comprehend the mania which seems to possess the 
^occidental to ascertain everything with -unerring accuracy. Cu- 
imnsly .enough, concomitant with the early development of their 
system of wnighta and measures — a decimal system for the moslar 
ptrt— the Chiu^ have become fixed in the habit of reckoning by 
tens> and frequently lefuse to* make a statement of number nearer 
i. ^ the truth tban^a multiple of 10. An old man is“ 70 or 80 years 
ig 'of when you laiiow for a ce^ainty that he was 70 only a year 
ago. A few.peoplb aire “ 10 op 20, ” a “ few tens^” or perhaps “ ever 
many terns. ” The same vaguencsp runs in all their statements, 

;• and for'gteatet awaasacy than this the Chinese do not caixa, except 
" ^ when yon are paying then^ money. 

t *Tha first .geherotiwi. of Chimes chemists will probably lose,“ a few 
• tens’f’.'Of its^annibe^ as a rrault o| the |)iocess of mixin|f few tois 
flEcaias p of aoinethiiif , with “ ^erkl tens 0f,gpdM ” of »»in?thing 
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with infinite patieiiGej lmt the point here is that os at present const!* 
tuted they are entirely free from the quality of accuracy and that, 
they do not know what it means except as they come under modem 
education. “ . 

FIVE OTHER CAUSEa 

Another cause of China’s backwardness in modem science is to be 
found in the lade of mathematical knowledge, or the failure to apply 
it. Even though Chinese pliilosophers early made most remarke^^ 
independent advances, especially in algebra, the knowledge of mathe- 
matics is to-day very small among Chinese scholars except whero 
they have recently been xmder foreign Instruction. 

Tlic language difficulty has already been sufficiently outlined. The, 
old system of education quench^ the spirit of inquiry and neglected 
to include knowledge of science as a requirement for political prefer- 
ment, which was the wid of all education. The influence of astrolo- 
gers, fortune tellers, and geomancers 'was reinforced by the officiiJ 
indifference regarding popular education so long as the Government 
felt that its own security depended somewhat upon the upholding of 
ancient sui>€rstitions and reverences, ah attitude which fortunately 
has i^ow seen its day even in China. 


OUTLOOK. 

A more widespread contact with tr«islations of western books is 
slowly but surely bringing the reading Chinese into a fullw apprecia- 
tion of western or more scientific thinking. Their increasing famil- 
iarity with the inventions and methods of the West is undermining ‘ 
their superstition, as is,' also, the spread of Christian theolo^. 

The chan^ in the method of instruction and the system of educa- 
tion are for the most part tending to develop a spirit of .inquiry and 
an appreciation of the induc^e method, which is beginning to yield 
due :^it When the influem of returned students who Havis been ’ 
adquately trained in western countries and that of the graduateis 
from firat*class mission and Government colleges becomes more: po-' 
tent; we may expect to see a much more rapid development of the ^ 
educational i^steip, but here agAin the magnitude of the undertaUng ; 
and the difficulties as to efficient teaching force and adequate re-’ 
sources are* such that only' natives can achieve '^e tiltiihate solutick" 
We teachers abroad can^'hardly expect t<#%o'more thah:tb pve 
the impulse and to help iti the preparation -of the vanguard of mch - ^ 
ah ^ ad^nc^ * * ^ '*'" ' • ' ^ ' ' V- •'** '• ' V > ' ' nV A' ^ 
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of ft sorefy be foo&d ftincmg Chmese^ students many who will desire to 
follow the torch of learning and of truth for its own sake, dbme of 
whcHn will attain a hig^ degree of analytical poww and experimental 
skill, for the Chinese after all are capable of exact and careful 
tho^ht under right conditions, and moreover possess unusual pa^ 
and manual skilL The Chinese liave a power of application 
aim a capacity for detail that is destined to bring success in scientific 
imp&y when once they get the background, adopt the method, and 
1001^ &e start. 

The irresistible progress destined to be made by western science 
'^nmong the Chiimse will surely undermine their faith in the Book of 
changes, which is at the base of Chinese, philosophy. Whatever is 
permanently true will remain in imperishable blocks, but the^^truc- 
tnre os a whole will fall in ruins, with Chinese Ideals pitilesslys^nd 
irrevocably shattered. At this critical period of the disintegration of 
outworn forces, what new moral and spiritual ideas are to replace the 
old in order that the new state of these people may not be worse 
than the first? 

Mere education in the science of the west, mere contact with west- 
ern cirilization, commerce, railways, telegraphs, mines, etc., can not 
be expected and tti*c not calculated to regenerate China, because they 
Jhave no direct moral or spiritual value, and the Chinese seem never to 
havet>een prof oundly moved by other than moral and spiritual forces, 
^ Education which deals only with oo(H'dknated physical or mental 
faetS) conducted however thoroughly, doeb not prove adequate for the 
regulatiim of the conduct of mankind. It is so largely intellectual 
that it leaves luan^s highest natuie unsatisfied and almost untouched ; 
therefore, it is kaperative in the present intellectual and material 
awakening th^t the more subtle forces which will profoundly affect 
the soul of the race should be fostered side by side with tliese others. 

sanve time care must be token to avoid repetition of tl)e 
«pwi|rranted conflict between sclenee and religion. Our instruction 
iw&st, be that these two deparbinents are not regarded as 
su^gprdfidc, but* as supplementary^ not osdy in affecting da4y life 
but saippIeiiieDtaiy, ao revelatipns of the char- 
mmd ql God. We imust, also, avoid the tendency to 

a aj'stem wMcjb is "the outgrow^ -of weefom oiviMaation 
reggfdjopr ^ oidenikil diftrsiot^r and mode of Aiioking.. 
^jdieiiMp^judioe ^gaii# woKk |iaa doubtlesa heen^ 

^ many instancy wi|th»ni^?foqtil dopnatism" 

‘ hftpi^y has f^n and is being -'largely eliminated 

^ ediioatieii, ahcl in 

:v i&aa# by the broa^ po«^le 
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1^; with the utmost care it looks to the moral devclopiueot of the 
people^ for such faults as the Chinese have can be eradicated by 
education in the broadest sense of that term. * Botli the strength and 
the weakness of China emphasize the nec^ity of bringing to bear 
upon die nation those influences which will align her on the side 
working for the higher development of the wl\ole human race. 

The wide diffusion of Christianity in its b^ fwm will not sud- 
denly introduce the millennium into China, for all intermediate 
stages must be passed through before tlie goal is reached, but it will 
for die fii^t time in Chinese histoiy ^lize the motto of the ancient 
Tang repeated so impressively in more recent days by Chang Chi 
Tung: ‘‘Regenerate, ^generate the people.” Tlius alone can the 
country be adapted to the altered conditions brought about by Uie 
impact of western thought. Christianity has been tried as yet upon 
a small scale only, but has already brought fortli fruit after its^ 
kind. Wlien it shall have been thoroughly tested and have had 
opportunity to develop its potentialities in ^ manner specially 
adapted to the situation, it will give to China intellectually, morally, 
and spiritually the long-sought for elixir of aliew life, 

CONTRADICTORY CHARACTERIStiCS. 


In reviewing the faults and virtues of this remarkable people, 
one realizes that they possess or exhibit strangely contradictor^'- 
characteristics, at least contradictory as we of the west view them, 
though I am mindful that often the oriental, especially the Chinese, 
sees no contradiction between ideas or ideal§ which we ihay consider 
mutually exclusive. 

Ingenious in small things, they rarely carry their inventions in 
any direction to its natural sequel. Responsible for some ot the 
best of earlj’ achievements in applied arts, they have made no great 
inventions in recent centuries. ’ 

As a nation they present the greatest example of persistence, 
while ^ individuals they are often singularly lacking in this qual- 
ity. They show great economy in use of materials, but are very 
wasteful of time and energy. They buiy but do not repair. 

. Kind-heart^ and in general considerate of animals in deference 
to Buddhistic teachiifgs, allowing even snakes to live, theyflet men 
die ofrStarvation by .l^e roadside and seldom make heroic efforts 
save ehdwgar^ Uves; in herd times the lower classes even sell their 
*children^'^ \ 

in the past, they continue in old^ways/eveh 

has long since passed. > So: em^cipua 
of their phlifi^tion to the pa^) they are. comparatively indiffej^^ 
to ^e^claiins bif tlie community , in-which.th^ them^lyea at^ livings 
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they h»ve received from the past, they spend Tast mirns in merence 
to ancestors, but destroy the forests that would safe^ard .their o^ 
descendants. They practice early marriage and polygamy for the 
sake of progeny, and yet impoverish their posterity. The nation 
which of all now etxtant has shown the greater power of persis- 
tence, has nevertheless made the least provision for its own future. 

This outstanding result of ance.stor worship and the all-pervading 
practice of “squeeze” are the two paramount evils of Chinese life. 
Serious as these faults are and slow in their removal, they can 
overcome by a type of education that will develop the scientific 
spirit, higher moral ideas, especially a regard for the community 
and the future, and greater strength of character: in short, the 
highest type of modern education which while training the student 
for effective service will also spiritualize his motives in life. This 
is, indkd, the high aim many of our American missionary colleges 
are fulfilling to the extent of their ability. 
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' V. MISSION SCHOOLS. 

THE OPPORTUNITY TO SERVE CHINA. 

Although the first modem schools in China were begun under mis- 
sion auspices and some of the best educational institutions to-day 
ahe under mission auspices, the. education of the Chinese is not the 
problem of the mission boards; it is China’s own problem. But in 
view of the immensity of the Government’s' task, the missions have 
an unprecedented opportunity to i-ender a:’rcal service to China. In 
view of the disturbed political conditions ever since the revolution of- 
191f, tlie governmental effort at providing general eduction has, 
with a few exceptions, be^n very ineffective. The mission schools 
have even a greater opportunity to-day to help mold the educational 
system of China than was even thought possible in 1911 when such 
a new spurt was taken under the First Republic in educational mat- 
ters, the most marked since the eventful day in 1905 when a stroke 
of the Imperial pen abolished the old system of literary examinations 
and called for the establishmept of modern schools throughout the 

land. » 

As already indicated, the great handicaps in the Ciovernment’s edu- 
cational work are the lack of funds, the lack of qualified teachers, 
and the lack of honest and progi-essive administrators. .Vn adequate 
appreciation of the function of education and the precise adjustment 
of the type attempted to the needs of the community and of the 
nation ai-e also still to be achieved. It is for those reasons that mission 
'institutions have had and are still to have a very great share in 
shaping the course of China’s educational development. 

After several decades of diffused and experimental service, which, 
however, has been, of great value and Was even a necessary prelim- 
inary, .the Protestant missions are aiming to furnish China with a 
thoroughly standardized and coordinated system of Christian ediioa- 
tiori, emphasizing quality rather than quantity, so as to provide 
educated leadership in the various professions and Y(^tions, and 
an intelligent and reasonably educated church meinlfership and 
trustworthy citizenship who will constructively influcifc'e their com- 
munity life. This is serving as a ch^lenge and a corrective to the 
national schools of similar grade. ‘ 

PROGRESS OF MlSSlONAI^ OCCUPATION. 

Missionary occupatioh of -China may be regarded as covering six 
stages: From 1807. to 1860 it was confined to the coast, mostly the 
southern half of tite coast, the beginning having been made at Canton. 

■ laeill'*— 19 : : i 
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I' rom 1861 to 1877 tlie eastern tliird of the country was more or less 
generally covered. From 187-8 .to 181)0 the missionaries were pretty 
generally distributed, except in Hunan, Kweichow, and Kwangsi. 
During 1871 to 1900 the occupation became quite general, though, of 
course, with considerable variations. From 1901 to 1910 the increase 
was iiiost marked in the middle third of the country divided longi- 
tudinally. I* rom 1911 to 1917 there has been a movement of concen- 
tration to fewer centers fnrly evenly distributed, except in the far 

cornel’s northwest and southwest' 

\ 

• STATISTICS OF MISSION SCHOOLS. 


Out of. a total of 6,000 Protestant nus-sionarios, some '’4,800 are 
Americans, and of the.se some l,.'i()0 iye engaged in educational work, 
■which includes two-thirds of uU the educational work. at present 
under way in China under Protestant auspices; Unfortunately the 
statistics of Catliolic wqrk arc not available, though there are mam- 
h rench, (lerman, and Belgian Catholic inis.sions, and a few American 
priests wiio work under one or the other of these missions. General]y 
speaking, the Catholic missions i^e not, so ambitious from a purely 
educational jwint of view, thongii they are fairly strong on indns- 
triuj work connected with the, production of cliurch fixtures and 
fuinishings, and some of the best scientific work ever done in Chin:i, 
both in former and in recent years, has been under Frcndi Catholic 
^ auspices. 

, ■ Prot^taut missions in China, besides their medical work, coiidtictcfl 
in 1917-18 115 kindergartens; 5,276 lower elementary schools; 575 
, higher elementary; 233 middle or high schooi^’ 28 colk'ljes; l.“>6 
. normal and training schools; 31 theological schools; 40 industrial' 
scjiools, and 49 orphanages— a total of 1,2.27 ihstitutions, with a 
teaching force of 1,471 foreigners (831 of them woineu) and 9,59.'»» 
Chinese (2,783 of them women), and a total onrollment of 170, 6.19 
students (54,461 of them girls) distributed as follows: 3,196 kinder- 
garten; 133,826 in lower elemehtary; 19,605 in .higher elementary; 
12,533 in middle school; l,49{i in college; 1,409 in industrial; 98.1 
theological; and 1,544 in orphanage.s. 

Jhe proportion of female students is highest in the elemenhu-y 
grades where they are about one to two, and in the normal school 
where they outnumber the males nearly two to one. Rut in luiddlo 


‘Aft n fprw> worklnc tor tho modernization of Qhine, though not nlwavs In a mannrr 
most to be doi»ln‘<r, we ohouW mmiion olw tho many fon'l«a*’mprohnn(» and consular- 
and diplomatic oAcera, who, however, are practically condned to tho nO-oiia tvraly 
portft, Thei^ are probably 150, (Kkl Japanese, or more than all the other foreigners taken 
'•toother. Kelt are the Rnastjinft, who oufob«r perha pa 50,000. wberea» 10,000 will proi>^ 

‘ abli^^er.the (noj countlag liongki^Dg). and 8,000 will coTorotlio Americana, 

^ Increased In recent yeara, Avhlle of 'rronch nud of Ccrma'bs (iititll the 

^ if!!?*” f^ything) would b© aome 4^000 cnclr, with perlia^ ledh 

^tnad 5,000 of other toydgn Bhllunailtlen comhiittMi, 
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schools the ratio is 1 girl to 5 boys, while in actual college grades the 
I'atio is 1 to 22. There is as yet no institution under Government 
auspices where a girl eiin get instruetiou of collegiate grade, and 
only three, ])robably two, of really collegiate gnide under mission 
a uspices. i “ 

While complete data are not availaole, it seems likely that these 
ratios betwecui female and male studentii would probably hold good, 
roughly speaking, for Goveriiiuent'^schools as well as missionary. 

THE SYSTEM OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION, 

The sy^em of Christian education, ranging fromTcindcrgarten to 
nnivorsity, is widely spread tllt’onghout the country, and culminates 
in the strategic centers to be mentioned presently. There are nine 
local Christian educational' associations covering from one to three 
provinces each, and in turn affiliated with the Christian Educational 
Association of China with headquarters in Shanghai. 

A'^ftlativcly small portion of the population of China is found in 
the cities. Nine-tenths of the population live in the country or in 
relatively small aggregates, some in isolated homes, but generally 
clustered in hamlets and pillages. Tliese afford a smaller working 
unit than is usual in many other countries, and are th^ natural basis' 
upon which to start in the education of the common j)eople of China, 
whereas the training of fhe leaders for that more general cducntioual 
conquest can best bc'done near the largest cities. 

Although the gi’ciit bulk of* missionary education is still in the 
elementary and secondary grades, in more recent time a number/of 
schools of college* f^radc have been developed, nine even assuming the 
title of universit 3 > though the validity of such a' daim may be 
questioned. 

The strategic points at which mission colleges are located and 
Cioverhmcnt institutions also are concentrated areas follows: ^ 

' From S 9 uth to north througli thtj^ eastern province??, Canton, Foo- 
chow, Shanghai, and the neighboring cities of Hangchow, Sooehow, 
'’and Nanking (all of which are connected with Shanghai by rail),^ 
Tsinan, Tientsin, and Peking. Up the Yangtsze 650 miles is the 
educational center of Wuchang and Hankow, which is the ChiOago 
and Pittsburgh of China coinhintHl, being the intersection of the main 
trunk linos of traffic, and is the center of a great coal and iron region. 
South from Uankow is situated Changsha,* the capital of Hunan 
. Province, the last to be open to foreign influence, afld here Yale main- 
tains an educational and medical mission. In the faj west at 
. Chengtu, the capital of the gvefit province of Szechwan, "there is: the 
liegiuuing,of a college which has one of the brigKll||^ prospects ih all 
■ '^^hina. ' ^ / ' ' • ' . r ' 
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Of 2C colleges, in some of which the bulk of the work is still of 
highHschool giade, 10 are maintained as “union” institutions by 
several denominational boards cooperating, while two are strictly 
nonsectarian though Christian. Th^ are Yali or the College* of 
Yale at Changsha, the capital of the last province to be opened to 
foreignei's, and Canton Christian College, which may in a way bo 
regarded as an intercollegiate mission, since eight American institu- 
tions maintain each a representatiA^e on the faculty of this school in 
distant China as a part of the foreign work of their Student Chris- 
tian Association or "other special organization.* Curiously enough, 
both of tliese institutions have had a- remarkable degree of Rnancial 
support from tlie Chinese; in the case of Yali this has taken the 
form of a definite cooperative basis, while at Canton nfoney, both 
for building^^d for running expenses, , has been turned over un- 
conditionally to the trustees of tl>e college incol'porated in New York. 

Sinceithe.inost striking features of the recent development of mod- 
em education in China under Christian auspices are nearly all well 
illustrated in the case of Canton Christian College, and are naturally 
better known to us in detail, we shall present a brief account of this 
institution as an example. ^ . 


»Th«e &r« :.J?iitTer8ity of PenoffylTaiita. Ppnosjlranta SUte College* Tcachera Col- 
lege of CohimMa UolTenity. Vasaar College, WtllUlms College. Cntrewity of PItUburgh, 
Kansas State AgricaltuVal College, and Wasbiegton and Lee UnlFergl{y. 
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CANTON CHRISTIAN COUJCGB. 


The history of the Canton Christian College falls naturally Into three periods:, 
Inception, *18^^1903; organization, 100^1918: uikI. realization, 191B and 
beyond. * 

The embryonic stage began with the conception In 1SS4 on the part of two 
far-slgliteU meuabera of the American t'reebyterinn Mission at Canton (Rey. - 
B. C. Heuty ami Dr. A. l\ Hupper), that there should be established under 
Christian auspices a ct>Uege of hig& standanTtb sessre South Chino. In 1885, 
Dr. Happer raised in America an initial fund of approximately $100,000, a 
very large sum in Ihose days for ht^l^r education In China. 

On hU return to Chinton Dr. Happer received a remarkable petition signed 
by no less than 400 Chiuese, including prominent officiuhs scholars, g^try, and 
merchants of Kwangtung Province, urging that the- project be carried forward 
as rapidly as possible, so as to 6utlsf>' a iQpg-felt want.^ 

The trustees were Incoriwrated as of “The Christian CoUa^y in China,** under 
the regents of the University of the State of New Turk in 1893 oad for a time 
owned the property"* and cafried .on the boys* school of the Presbyterian Mi»^ 
slou tU Canton, pending decision as to the permanent location of the proposed 
higher institution. In response to a petition in* 1898 signed by 54, pastors, 
licentiates, teuchers, and .elders of ail denominations in und near Canton urging 
that the coliege be maintained in Canton to serve the church as a whole, the 
trustees dnnMy det^smlned to 'Secure a permanent site in the vicinity of this 
uncieut “City of Hums,’* the largest nou-4Jhristluu city in the world. In 1889 
a sepnrntd school was started on a wholly uhdenomlnatlonal basis wht<^ was 
movc<l to Mn^^no during the Boxer disturbances and remained there four yean 
while the small rice fields, bamboo groves, ponds, aud Innumerable grave plots 
\iear Canton on which the college could be built, were gradually acquired. 

The period of organization be^n with the occupation in 1904 of the present 
Site on tlte north shore of • the island of Hou^ 2i , miles east of : 
the center of Canton City, the metropolis of Kwangtung Province which to 9p 
miles from HpngkJng, one of the great ports of the worl^ fn anticipation, of 
this fixing of Site^ the corporate name had beea amended m 19p8 to be.'*pantoa 
ChrlsUnn College.*' t 

< Perhaps the most striking feature of the Institution since 10(k has been tiie. 
rapidity of Its gro\^tb. . Tlte campus' has increasetl frohh20 acr^ to over. 
the two . long wooden bungalows, " whlch» pruvidefi tenqtoro^. sh^ter , fqr ;thb; 
wh^ iq^Untion in the first year a are now Supplemented not only by a sewe 
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has &Ued to grow» the all-loiportant Item of cadowment; tliere was nooe ia 
1904 and there Is practically none in 1919. 

Half of the budget for current expenses is met by student fees and rentals; 
tlie remainder must be secured each year from generous individuala or sup- 
iwrtlng groups, Chinese or American. The investn>ent at the college to date 
is about as follows: Grounds $ii0,000. buildings $350,000, equipment $35,oo0. 
or a total oT $405,000 Unite<l States currency. The rapid growth and this 
substaptiql '^investment make even more urgent the .securing of an adequate 
endowment • 

A most encouraging feature of this period has been the cooperation of the 
Chinese, Of tlie SO permanent buildings. 10 have b^u given by Chinese, while 
daring tlie past seven yj^rs as much money for hli purposes, current expenses, 
as well as ImikUngs, has been received from Chinese Sources (including tuition 
fees) as from Anmrlca. Twice since the Great War uubaianceU everything and 
Amertcan contrlbini<ms to the college have falleu to half their former rate, 
the students have voluntarily and enthuslastloariy conducted local campaigns 
and In 10 days* time ctdlected Individual subscriptions of small sums, which 
totaled $17,000 Hongkong currency in 1915, and $22,000 )n 1018, to be applieil 
to current expenses. Without these student campaigns the institution could 
‘ not have met its obligations But such efforts can not be relied ui>on too often, 
and from American friends more adequate help should come In behalf of stu- 
dents who thus have proved their worth. When iu the early summer of 1918 
U chapter of the Ainericjin lied Cross was formed In Cauton, every student ami 
every Chinese instructor In the Canton Christian College became a imylng mom * 
Tier Of tha America* Bed Cross, w 

Besides organlMtlons of former students In Canton, Hongkong, SalgXnnd 
Peking, the Canton Christian College Club of North America includes some 
75 alert members. These groups have done nmch In securing friends for the 
college as well as by contributions in money. 

Chapters of a general association of Chinese friends and supporters l*ave 
been established in China^and in 36 cities of North Americo, iuclmllng such 
centers as Snii Francisco^ Chicago, Philadelpiiia, New York, Boston, Montreal, 
fbronto, Wiimii»eg, aud l aucouver. lu the year 1916-17 the membership fees 
bf this Chinese association In North America n mounted to $6^400, and ^vere 
ai^Hed to the current expenses of the college. 

A third note\vorthy dliaractertstic of tide period of'orgnnlzAlon Is that the 
institution was practically fbreed to l>ecou>e coeducational, as It now la in «u 
grades. While continuing to have girls as well as boys 'In the elementary 
•chool and to keep tJie secondary school open for glr\s who prefer this tji)e of 
fastltution, itris now proposed to refrain from developing a separate secondary 
school for girls^ and to back the True Light Middle School for.gliis, alreoity 
H\t\j well developed under the auq^ices of the American Presbyterian Mlsflon, 
on .the condition Chat they offer ad(*quate preparation for entrance to. our 
0$|Heg$ of 'Arts and ^iei&ces, and direct girls 'deMring to pursue 'collegiate 
btodles to the Canton Cbrlfitl an OoHege. As the number of women Increases, 
OWirs^ especially adapted to their needs will be developed and in due coui*ae 
callage for women establlBhed, although for some time the numbers 
tod teB to warrant such a step. At present there are about 40 
gter studepis Ip the whola institotion, of whbrn only one la In the coinage praner^ 
pi«vlou$ years six other Slrls have been regular students in this 
V departEfi^, the seCoitei^lEy grades itps 'shown iflbliuir the girls 
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to the of UistnKtian for all niMlera sulijecta beyond the second year of 

the secondary school At the same time a high standard In Chinese aihie^ 
to BuUntained and all students are required to study MandarUu which is also 
employed os the me<Uum of* lit^t ruction for some of the courses, such as the 
geography and the history of Ch^ia* , 

Three ebeuients of modem edtu^tion are so entirely novel in oompaHsoh • 
with the old-style ^ucntlon In China and are of such recognized importance 
te-da>* that a brief meution wlQ suffice to Indicate the ^[leclal emphasis they . 
receive In Canton Christian College, aa Indeed in ail. progressive acliools in 
Chiua. The natural science, manual training, aud athletics. 

We have already spoken of the relation of the courses In the various de- 
partnients of natural science to China's need for leaders in Industrial and 
hygienic reformation. Thft details of such work at Cautou Christian College 


. are set forth in a later secUon of this article. * 

lu emleavorlag to Introduce aud develop int^est in manual training. It has 
been necessary to proceed wisely, in view of the traditional antipathy* toward 
any sorl of manWl toil on Uie part of the scholar class. But that the move- 
ment htt-i been crowned with abundant success Is evident from the spirit ex- 
liiltUed by our students In dig g in g a large outdoor swimming pool two years 
ago and grutllng tlicli; own atliletic field in the past year, both tremendous 
uiuleitaklngs Involving daily particlpatltm in dirty work which covered more 
than u year in each case. BlcU^and poor, girls as well as boys, old-istyle 
teachers ns well as returned students from America, all Jcilned In the work. 
This ivally remarkable result was not smUlenly attained hut was the ouhnina* 
tiou. of u sequence of graded steps calculated to overcome tradlttoniU prejudice. 
And in uU of tids, cooperation or example on the part of the American In- 
structors has been a le&dldg factor; lndee«U In the dlgglDg of the pool some of 
the Amerlcjin women of the campus took active pnrt,^ 

Oiitd(Ku* games were, of course, Intro<luced at Uie very ir.auguratlon of the ( 



Institution aud naturally the long fiup;er nails and tlte long gown were not 
long lu coming off when once Uie wearer actively* participated In a game of 
as^intion football. That was the Util step: other athletic forms were - 
roadlly developed and the total effect . of such In oi^eidng tlie inlml a« well as 
the iHires has been of untold value^ 

In tlu* line of luannjil training more prop<^riy speaking, advontage was taken 
of the traditional reverence for the written ami printed “ehameter” and ele- 
mentary practice in t>*pceclting and pi^tlug was introduced aa . the thin edge 
of the wedge, which in due course was fioUow'ed by required work In carp^tvy, 
basket and rattan work, and then Later In gardeulug — alt this, of cmirse^ In. 
the s^ndary school. While lu the College proper neerly the wlmle time aa- , 
signed to science courses is spent in tobotutory and field \\*ork. 

8omew)iat related to the same, principle uuderiylng this athletic and mamn^ 
work to that involved in military dfilL Not qidy to the;'diactpllne ot' 
the Secondary school Mndneted on a miltlary basis but mtUtahr as well as 
physical drill Is required. In the College of Arts and Sciences tbwre to no re- 
quired UdUtary drill, but a vigorous vohinte^ corp9 has been fonaed estMy 
on the students* own initiative. ^ \ ; 

As ftirjeady Indicated the college to noodenomimitlonal. The doors are opm to 
all students qnaUfied^.hy ^character and silastic attalniiMt to entof«1iTe- 
apaOtive of ceUgldos hellet^ OrMt care to'taken to make ths atmosph^ of the: 
cato^ whotonMand totorakt Rellgtoarlhstructkm to.an Int^rral of the 

cuni^Hmdtt as sMl 
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Blonarie« as a very doubtful experiment tbe Canton Christian* College while 
maintaining high Mucatlonal standards and observing a strtctiy'^ nonsectarian 
attitude has nevertheless fully Justified Its existence even as an evangelizing 
agency, for every year sevej|l scores of students make public profession of Chris- 
tian faith under circumstances Uiat indicate their grasp of the fundamentals 
of a tolerant and effective Christianity. Though very few are Christians when 
they enter or come from Christian homes, DO i»er cent of ail* students whu go 
out from the college after two or more years attendance are church memb^^ 
In this connection It is noteworthy that when information about the different 
churches Is publicly given by Chinese Christian teachers, denominational differ- 
ences are barely mentioned, while in every case the need for workers Is* empha- 
sized and the weakest church makes the strongest appeal to the new converts. 

The college offers a standing invitation to any denominational board having 
work In K^nglung or Kwangsi to participate In the work of higlt^r education 
by contii^Mng n man to the staff, and In consequence to have the privilege of 
nomluntlng a member of the l>oard of trustees. The London Missionary Society 
has already cnteretl Into this arrangement, and doubtless their oxbrnple will In 
due course be followed by osiers, since the college aims to serve them ail as the 
apex of the system of Christian education In South China. 

While thls-dondenomliintioiial basis n'celves Indorsement from many Amer- 
icans as wt*U as from tlie Chinese generally, financial support from organized 
denominational source^ is thereby reduced, and tlie college has been obliged to 
build up also an American constituency of Its own corre.«>pondlng to tlu* *gen- 

V eral association of Chinese supporters, though without any fees or due& Thus 
fhr this general association of Aracrlcnn friends of the college has been nctlvoly^ 
pronmted chiefly by a central committee of women In and about New York City. 
V There is still great need to secure a larger body of American friends who will 
support the college on a nonsectarian basis. (Ueference has already been made 
to support from American colleges.) 

Three problems of organization, whieli liave been substantially Si^ed, are 
rhaps worthy of special note: The orchltectuml general plan, the admlnlstra- 
ve function, and the scholastic divisions. 
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* THE ’A^HITKCTVRAL FROBLEH. 

designing the grounds and the disposition of the college buildings upoir 
theii the Inevitable expansion Into a university has foreseen and 

conslAered from the very first In a large, orderly, and comprehensive plan, ac- 
cordmk t^whlch all of ^he buildings are and will be suct*esslvely fitted lii their 
appW>pidnW*groups as they are erected. However, this scheme has not been 
taken n^a^solutely rigid, but has always been subject to restudy for a given 
area whenever a new* group of buildings has been Inaugurated. For adequate 
control df\^h an elastic scheme ns well as for the design of the Individual 
bnildlngs the oollege maintains a resident architect. It has also organized Its 
own building department, and thud gi*ently re<1uced the cost w'hlch rarely ek-, 
ceeds half, anil In some caaw Is only a third, of the cost of similar buUdlngs In 
America. \ . 

The imrchaae of a considerable st wtch of waterfront has prevented tqo close 

S groachnmt by manufacturing planta an'b provided rich bottom, lands fbr ex- 
rlibents th fiopded fields cnlttvattcia and dikM.that do extra duty as Uchee 
«^rchardi. t since 'coinmnn^ with the city Is had by m^ns of a mdtor 
^d jTOlViMtlT^ craft,.a gvw^ an bnt» 

.5H^laiidlx^tiairtKir,'^ifcr^;wMch^a '^na^i^ to'-fornkran inner 
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terminus of a narrow-gauge railway by which building materials, fuel, etc., are 
tran^rted to vnxloua parts of the campus. To one side of thU cnnal, where 
it makes a great bend, lies the swimming pool, deigned to be filled and emptied 
by tidal action, assist^ by a apinll centrifugal- pump. Furtlier In and some-' 
Vhat more elevatetl will be. the filter beds for the permanent water-supply sys^ 
tern of the campus, at present only partialiy.developcd. 

‘An open e.splanade 200 wide loads from the river a quarter of a anile 
southwanl to the site of the future chapel. South of this Is the Impressive 
Students* Chrlstla^i Association Building, which seats over 800, and yet Is often 
crowded. The summit of the highest hlU on the east, some 70 feet above the 

• river. Is reserved for the library, from which a wide cross esplanade extends 
west^vfird os the axis of the main academic group. On the uorthem or river- ^ 
ward-brow of this hill will some day stand a hall of International good will os 
a aaemorinl to John Hay and other American friends of China. Disposed on 
either side of the great cross formed by these two esplanades are projected 
grou|)s of buildings corresponding to the scholastic divisions of the Institution. 
To tlie east and south of this mqre formal development lies an extensive resi- 
dence park for the faculty, Chinese and American. A model village of modest 
cottages for subordinate employe^ has already been begun and, of coarse, 
athletic fields and gardens form other elements In the ground plan. There la 
also a fully equipped meteorological station so placed on the campus that 
stiHhnts and vlsltorn may by Inspection, without seriously Interfering with the 
actual seourlnj^ of reliable records, form some idea of the character and value 
of such work. 

Assuming the value to the Chinese students and people of an environment of 
scholarly and dlgnifie<l architecture, In contrast with the prevalent nondescript 
Adaptions of i|l-aKsortc<l European sta les, ft Is the aim of the designers to give 
the huildings individual distinction while suboixlnatlng them to the general unity 
of the scheme. . > * 

The type of permanent building adopted combines mo<lcrn construction with 
a Chinese aspect chlefiy expressed In the roofs which arc of green glased tile 
and ornamented ami curved according to the best native stylo. The fioofs^aire 
relnforcetl concrAe, the walls of re«l brick of a pleasing soft tone. Alfthe 
buildings are eqn^pod with modem plumbing. It Is distinctly tl# aim of the 
-college so to bniUlns to exemplify structurally and artistically the best combi- 
nation of Western^ nd Chinese architecture, and thus as well as In other ways 

• to be of help In tlw period of change In China. 

THE ADMINISTRATIVE PRORIXM. 




The work tt the institution is carried on under the 'direction of a council 
composed of the president, vice-president ftnr Chinese affairs, bursar, and the 
head ot each constituent school, except the elementary school, wlioye Interests 
are represented In the council by the principal of the secondary school When 
the faculty of any constituent school exceeds eight professors and associate 
professors it has‘an additional representative In the Council 
-The council Is responsible for the drawing up of the budget for approval by 
the trustees, and Is charg^ with all affairs that cono^m more than ope school , 
and with the Inauguration or eUmlnatlon of depahmenta or schools, T^ saan 
of ofgnntzotloh is that of an American university with lonw feeding schMlA , 
^ All Mademk questlons are dealt with dii^tly by tho. f^^^ 
tlie h^d*^f Mcii j^hool haVIpg'^y^^ Um'artlA 

V * T^JoVnwai^ j^pri»s also dqti^?0f a 
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Jflio resident architect are the resident engineer, the college physician, and the 
.sopervlaor ot religious work- 

Since the trustees are In New* York and the college in' Canton, there Is an 
unavoidable clement in the major problems of administration, unknown la an 
InstUutlon in Amerk^, which may well be called the “ Ten Thousand Mile 
Dlffljlilty.*’ This could only lie solved perfectly by 4 prcsldent'able to perform 
the miracle of being in- two places at the same time, and is only moderately 
overov^e by frequent visits from one side of the world to the ether. Another 
line of solution of this difhculty luis been steadily to increase the responsibilities 
and powers of the council on the field by delegation to It of many functions gen- 
erally performed in more or less detail by the board of trustees for a college In 
America. 

' THE SCHOX-A8TIC DIVISIONS. 

^ The scholastic work of the Institution. Is divlde<l Into throe main schools of 
five years each: Klementary, secondarj’, and collegiate. Some 1,100 students 
have qptered the instltntlon since 1899. 

The elementary school Is maintained partly as a model and observational 
school In connection with the Teachers* College whlch^J^rtelng develope<l ns one 
of the main divisions of collegiate grade. This elementary school Is houso<l 
on the “cottage system ;** that Is, each class has its own cottage, which In- 
cludes the class room, a dining room, pantry and servants’ room on the ground 
floor, and on the second floor bedrooms and bathrooms for 30 students ifnd 
two teachers, so arranged that the teachers, to reach their Individual ro(>ms 
must traverse the large bedroom of the students and to reach their private but It 
must traverse the bathroom of the students, thus enforcing at least n moillcum 
of all desirable supervision. 

. A central building of the elementary group provides office space« assembly 
hall, a demonstmttbn dns^ and playroom, and n kitchen (In the third story), 
from which food is dlsttibuted to the individual cottages. This school Is 
taught entirely by Chinese Irfstructors. The principal is assisted by two 
other men and seven women with normal school tndnlng. . 

At present only four of the five cottages have been provided and so the 
^rollment is 120, tvbereas the fyll complement Is Intended to bo ir>0, which 
will be the permanent limit. The cottages have each cost but $3,000 (United 
States currency).. 

The secondary school as at present organized covers the work of the highest 
two grammar grades and the first three years of the middle school. The 
enrollment In 1917-18 was 330, making It by far the largest administrative 
division, occnpylng tliree large domdtoties. These dormitories have all been 
provided by Clilnese dono^ at an nverdtie cost of about $33,000 (Hongkong 
currencyT a fireproof building honslng some hundred studenfk (four in a 
room), aiArfee, to six unmarried instrnctors. 

Thep rwent faaUty of the, secondary school include 10 American and 25 Chi- 
ne^ , tochers, 10 of th^ la^r. being gradnabHi of American colleges. The cur- 
rtculum U carefully planned,. to meet the prat^cal heeds of Chinese youth for 
aotiye llf^ .and Cttlienikhlp, the Ideal/of service bblng constahtiy so^^ before them. 

. aorta U c^hoataedi Includliig observaUoa trijps to fac; 

tbfths/imd tiia^ ^ in association with 

' life lihuted students sTncl, h. system of class ad; ^ 

ylson 
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An employ raent office helps students to find work on the compouDd tor par- 
tial self-support, and there are a few endowed scholarsbJps which cover tui- 
tion only. Boys entirety *depeutlent upon a Christian imstur or other Christian 
worker are given free tuition. Tuition has recently l>eeD increeaetl 50 per cent . 
t hroughuut the luslituUou without uftecUng the enroUiucuL But it has, of course, 
been necessary as far as possible to grant scholarship aid to all studepts who 
urgently need It, giving due weight to diligence and DODBcholastlc actiWties ami 
character as wgtl ns scholarship. All such aid Is treated us a loau repayable In 
l^rt or in whole by fuihlllng cerCain conditions of service after ledvlug school. • 

. The educational work of the missions In Kwangtung, .especial^ of those 
whi( .. center at Canton, has for iceneratlcms lascffcd behind their distinctly 
''vaiigelistfc work, and the number of b^s* schools under Christljau control is 
still luttientahly small though the recent progress made in two or three of these 
has been very mai*kc<L These schools have UUherto bocu able to utUact very 
few students from the upper middle class, and ns a consequence theise who have 
come have Iteeii llnandally unable to go Into higher schools. Due to these cir- 
cumstances, us well us to help in raising titandan^, the Canton Christian College 
has b^D compelled to establish a Si^ndary school ns u foundation of its own 
iipm which to base college work. Meantime more than a hundred of its gradu- 
ates have eutereil Ainericiiu universities and not a few have gone to the best tech- 
nionl schools in North China. As the prosi)ect of larger numbers of students com- 
ing from other nils^on schools IS growing brighter, it is now possible to count 
Qpin It satheient numt>cr of applicants from our own secondary school to war- 
rant emplmsl/diig from now on the adequate development of the college 
proper iind the bending of every effort In the direction of increasing Us staff and 
equipment. Though for many years It will be necessary to luiiliita^ aiul enlarge 
Uic secondary school, say, .to u limit of 1,000 pupils, the ' InsUtutlou U 
already beginalng to lAlflll Hs true function in South China, namely, to offer 
courses of Pt'cogiilzed ctdlege grade which wl]l ]>reparc men and woipeu to be 
high mindetl anti efficieqt leaders of.Uidr people without going. labruutl for 
study. 

THk pKnioi) or nr.^uj7.ATiox. 


Though A»r purposes of statistical statement wo have' given ,1919 ns the be- 
ginning of the period of ronllzatlon ns contrasted with the jM'riod of^or*gnVil7.a- 
tion, 'ttds lust stage really begun In 1914 when tho class, which Id June, 1913, 
mt'Ived the first degrees to be gmnbHl by Canton Christian College, entered 
Che courses t/f study organized under the faculty of the College of Arts nnd 
Sciences. 

The growth of the student body In the ColU»ge of Arts nml^olences Is shpwn 
by tlip enrollment statistics: 1912-13, 16;' 1913-14, 27 : 1914-15, 37; 1015-16, 48; 
19KM7, 52; 1917-18, 103; 1018-19, 121. > , 

These figures Include the subfreshmnn clog which though eorrespondtnjf to 
the fourth year of the middle school Is for administrative puri>oses plt^iceil 
under the faculty of the c*olIege proper, Thlsjls <lone not only to give greater 
ummentum to that department during the 
also to allow students In this year to ekH:t 
and business, so that if tmable to remain for tke.full collet course, they may 
by the end of the freshman year bo entitled to teoelve a junior certificate. 

The present teaching staff of the College or Arts and .Selene^ totals 80, 
of whom 14 are of" the rank of professor or a^oclatf profestor. The B. Au 


decree Is granted on the authorlt^’^ of 'tlie. regents of the Volverslt^v of tho 


e\r1y stages of development, but 
urses in ethication, agriculture; 
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lowing groups ; General orts, nutnral science, social science, or ogrlcnltare. 
For eacb group certain essential subjects are required in addition to which a 
choice may be made among n llmite<l number of others. Chinese oomposLtlon 
and translation and eight credits in courses in religion arc prescribed for all 
students. For graduation one must obtain 140 credits, each representing one 
seniester-bour of recitation. 

The arts course alnis to lit men for teaching, os^iaUy English, and to lay 
a broad foundation for subsequent professional studies for the ministry, jour- 
nalism, law, ^o. Chinese and Kogtish language and litoniture and education 
are stressed, but It is required that even, tliosd taking this .*?roup shall become 
familiar with one of the sciences, chemistry, physics or biology. 

The naturnV-scienw group puts tlie enipin\sis upon u more extondetl study 
of at least iw’o of these .s<'lenoe!!i niul uixm iimthematlcs that graduates may be 
prcparcHl to tench these subjects or lo go on to speciulizeil studios in medicine, 
engineering, etc. 

' Tiie socinl-scicnoe group approaches the arts group, but requires more 
economics, sociology, and history with options in business and In government, 
ond t‘ourses of olwious practical usefulness, which furnlsii nn excellent founda- 
tion for men who will have to cjirry largo business responsibilities, as well us 
those who will lead in social, economic, and political reform. 

' Agriculture Hs at present the most .sihvIuIIzihI I'ollegiate course, and 
view of the ^reat lmi>ortance t»f sucli work, as indicated in an earlier section 
of this article, it*is very enctmruglng to note l»o\v popular tlie courses in agri- 
culture are, practlcaly half of the present stiulont body of the college being 
, In this department. i 

The special staff In agriculture includes, besides the head of the biological 
department ns entomologist, two Ainerlcftns exix'vienced in horticulture and 
animal busbnndr}% one Chinese«etlucated in America as agronomist, and several 
, ^ experiencetl Chinese ngrlculturallMts Hecure<l loc^ally, Twcnty-tive acres are 
{ under epct^inl cultivation, including rice Helds, foreign and Chinese vegetable 
gardens, fruit-tree nurseries, etc. Among the si)ccifll projects at present 
under way and of great importance to the future agricultural development of 
South China iiiay be nientloiUHl hog breeding: development .of dairy herd; 
improvement of rice culture by selection ; a study of the distuises of tlie lychee 
and alHO of the citrus fruits, of great Importance to Cullfornln and Florida ns 
well as China ; improvement of sericulture through the prmluctlmi of disease- 
free aUk^vornpii; n herbarium which exchanges with museums throughoiit the 
^'TPorld. In* all this worl^i close cooperation has been established with the 
Vn|t«l Stnhsi Department of Agriculture, the Philippine Burtuiu of Science, 
tbe International Couucnittee for the Improvemen^t of Sericulture, and the 
Kwan^tung Experiment Station. 

A tnedlcol s<du»ol hud a teachers* college are < also being developetl and a 
school of engineering is projected. 

i ' 

XIAEUEK EMPHASIS -ON HIGH SCHOOL A NECES8AKY PRELIMINARY. 

> The Pillar problem just now Is really to “ turn the comer ’* in the develop- 

r metit of a high-grade college of arts and sciences ps the Hrst st<q> toward the 
cstabltshmeht of the. future Canton Christian University, which will include 


Ui^ .viHrfohs school ' * 

,, ' Uif'^ort to establish a fulbfletlgeil. college was begiin, 

W; gt the development of a high-grade aeconda^ * 
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The next lower sUge was undertaken hb tlie result of n Wt of “ epontaneous 
eombustlon ” on the part of the upper classmeu Id the middle school, who In 
connection with their 8tud>' of educatiouul problems became so aroused to the 
need of more and better elementary schools, that they^ lnduce<l the ^tudent 
Christian Association to undertake the development of an eleuieiitary' school/ 
which fur three years they manned and financed completely, the cdllege merely 
groiitinK use of avallnble 'space in one of the earliest temiwrary buildings. So 
rapidly (fid this school prove Its worth thnt Chinese friends readily gave It the 
first two iK'nmment cottages and a central ball, and tlio undertaking was trans- 
ferred to the oUlcia! control and siwusoishlp of' the college as a purt of Its 
scheme for n complete educational system. 

Freshmen classes and even sophomore classes were fr^eQuently coiMl^ted 
after 11X)3, tliough eacli year so many students, on leaving the middle ^nool, 
went to America under Government aid, that It was always n question on 
oi>enlng a new academic year whether to devote nvallnble foiH'es to carrjlng 
a handful of men through a year of tlie (Mil lege course* nr with the same re- 
sources take In and adequately care for 40 or 80 students In the lower years 
of the high school. * 

Tjie decision was almost always In^avor of the latter* course, fur, besides the 
financial advantage, the development of a sufficient momentum In the high school 
was nil essential preliminary to the establishing of a college. This momentum 
wafTnlso eitectively Increased by the maneuver of cutting the freshmen elass off 
from the college course and adding It to the top of the middle school.* making 
the latter a very subatuutial five-year course.' After a decade of emphasis on 
the middle school It became possible to organise substantial courses of real col- 
legiate prude, and students have been attracted by the prospect of obtaining a 
degree of recognized standard without -the greater ctpense of studying a*broad/ 
In 1010 the fifth year of the middle school was returned to the control of the 
faculty of arts and sciences, and the fourth year wns allowed to follow it as 
the so-called " Bubfreshumn year, already explained. \ 


r 


THE COLLEGE >'OW>H*Ll,Y VXUKK W-W*. 


The inslf of developing a true college in close Jux!.'»posltlon to an overshadow- 
ing high school Is extremely difficult ; especially M’hen ns yet sufficient dormi- 
tories are not nvallnhle to p<'rniit n complete separation In the housing of college 
students away from blgh-sohool students, and no recitation hall or laboratory^ 
building Is nvallnble for the exclusive use\of collegi* classes. ■ Under these cir- 
cumstances the results already achlevi^d as regards both standards and scholar- 
'^hlp and college spirit are most remarkable aud warrant the claim that given the 
nee<le<l facilities, the development In the-next decade will surpass all limits, for 
there I.s no possibility of overstating the desire of the youth »of China for mod- 
ern education of a high gratis even under foreign and even Christian ausplceai 
At the Cajiton Christian College even the atti<»s of the ilonnltorles arc filled 
with students (und that in a uoplcal cilmafe). and mat slieUs have beeu erected 
to care for the Overflow of students, fully -quallfleil by character and scholastic 
attainment ko enter, who would not be denied. Some Idea of thl.s preasufe may 
b<» had from the fact that whereas la 19(M there were but 0 students of col- 
leglate^gmde. In 1017 there were more tlian GO in the subfreshman 9 lass alone, 
and In , 1016 there are more students In the fre»0imoii class than In all four 
college grades a year and a half ago. In 1017-18 there were .10 students In 
college btolog}', whereas In 1018-10- there are 70 in the same ckiss. 
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The grade of scholarship maintalneil Is fully atteste^l by the advanc|?rf sbaud- 
ing granted 6ur stu<lents who \\:lttulraw to*euler universities in America, aud 
by the progres^tli^y subsequently make. I 

Moreover, the opimrtunlty for substauUal uud satisfying service a^oug edu- 
cational llTies, combined as It Is with other opportunities for research jin almost 
untouched tield.s such us economics, government, sociology, ethnologyl, geology, 
and blotog>* aud in the uppUcatlons of all the sciences to the agrtcuUurnl and In- 
dustr^I development of u country whose natural wealth Ls as yet eVen imsur- 
veyed, does not fall to attract men of high grude to membership on the faculty 
of the college, even on the reduced tinaficlal basis which unfoutmm'tcly char- 
-acteriz4‘s hilsslonury enterprises. ' • \ 

It Is of course essential to provide adequhte facilities for effective work. 
Substahtial lesults have already been obtalneil, even though the science labyra- 
tbrlea are coudgeted In makeshift and overcrowded t^uuriers; and a \ery 
good Sturt has been made on a college library, wldch at present contains some 
8,000 English nnd 6.000 Chinese volumes. Including some very valuable* journals 
and spc<‘ial mibiicathms. 


m 


SOMK lUMSniATU NEEDS. 


Aside from the eveopreseiit need of endowmeiit, four Immediate m^eds are 
Intimately connected witt the problem of providing the College of Arts and 
Sciences with a distinct entity of Its own. Tlle-ne are a science lAborntory. an 
agricultural hulKlIug, student <lorniltorles. and faculty residences. fifth neeil, 
also «f Immeillute Impor^uce in the development of the Ijistltmhm ns a wlible) ^ 
U a -power house, because on a campus of 130 acres, containing some ;>0 bvflld- ^ ^ 
lugs, which house all the activities of over 1,000 i>eople, tin? only power plant 
thus fur affonleil Is a three, horsepower oil #>nglno puinplug ti\e water supply. 

No elpidrlc lights or other applications of i>ower are yet available, e.vcopt la 
the physics laboratory for purely eiperlmeutul pui*iH)ses. Yet even umUr 
these Ilmlfutlons this “uiau fucLory,” as the Chinese cull it, is a going concern; 
abundant high-grade ‘/raw material" Is available, a quallflwl staff Is "on the 
job," the work Is fullj\organ!ze<I, the "plant-" is being ust*d to ilu* nimnsr ml- 
\aotage, aud it but remains to put mure caplfat at the disposal of its directors 
I n or der that It may lr\deed keep*pace with Its ever- Increasing opportunity to 
BSiSPiy precisely Uie product which China so greatly needs for the ia*rlod of 
reconstruction which she faces. . * ’ 
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APPENDIX R 

* PEIONG^UNION HEDICAL COLLEGE. 

Perhaps Uic best lUustraii(tu of what the newer metlloal eduoation of China 
Is ilrstiiuMl to be Is foun<l in the Peking Union Me<HcnI College. This Institution 
is Itself the outgrowth of tlfe Union Metllcal College which was founded- In 
39(K5 by the six Kngtlsh hnd American Mlsslonnry Ilmmls oi>eratlDg in Chinn. 
Tl*e time nf fomnlatlon was slgniticant, follo\Tfng ns it OW upon tlie disor- 
ganization inissloimrj* \yoi k ^vhlch resuitetl from the RoxoAup rising. In 3914 
the UocJcefeller Foundation sent the Chinn Motllcal Conimjp^ion “to Inquire 
into the addition of medical e<luc«tlon, hospitals, ami public health In ChUm.“ 
Upon the oasis of its rejwrt the coi*i>orute* fusion of the two bmlles wa.s effec’ted, 
nnd iK>seession of the property of the old ^11*1110*11 College was n(*qu!red. B** the 
terms of transfer a bwanl of trustees of 13*uieu]bers was appolntiHl^ npiH>rt!'oneil 
iiniong the foniullng org«nlzuU6ns. Among these an* to l>e noted the following 
men of liirlnmtlmml reput^^ JoIm.U. Mott, chairiu^i; (ieorge K. Vincent, chair- 
man of the executive coimnitlee ; tVuUiice Buttrk K; WlckliftV Uose, William H. 
Welch, ami Simon Flexner. 

Kiirly In 191G a provisional charter was sei-ureit from the regents* of tlie 
University of the State «>f New York, in O<*toher, 1918, the Pl*p-Me<lloal School, 
conducted as a feeder fur the college, opened wUh an eucoprugiug number 
of native, Cldnese youth enrolle<l, each of whom was a graduate of a modem 
college or liigh school. The tlrst term of the college proixn* will oi>en in (Vtober, 
1019, with requirements for adml^lon conformlitg to those latti down by the 
New York State Board of Regeuts,frthe Assoctatton of Amoricnn Medical Col- 
leges, ami the Chinese MluUtry of IC^tucntUctn. Under special cflrcurastanceH, 
however, condltioneil students are ndmIttHl. Wimrim students are adniittoil oi\ 
the snine /noting as men; ami special opportunitit^s are offered them for train- 
ing coursea in nuMlern nursing, to which only grmluntes from a mrotlern mlddlo 
school Will be admltte<l. 

English will for the pt(^nt l*e the language of Instruction ; but, ns the 
progress of mwllcal educatloi* In cruna will ultimately lead tq the nece«.sUy of 
Ifistnu tion, In Chinese, special courses In Chinese- related to sdenlKie atul medi- 
cal noedi^ will Ik? required from tlie beginning, 
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MISSIONARY EDUCATION IN CHINA. 

Wonioii's oollegOB in Ohinn uikUt mission nnsjtlcos: 

* North Olilna Union Womoiv’s rolhw Miss I.uoiin . Minor, established in 
1905; 50 students iiti 1917. 

G Inline College, Nnnkim;, Mis. Uawremo Tlmrston, oslnbllshtHi In 1015; 
. 50 students In* 1917. ' 

IVonien and plrls In nil sch^Hils; v 

Tnl87r>.._ 1,307 iu lOlT 

In 1907 9.929 1 

ROM.\N CATllOlU- Mt^SMONS IN ( HINA. 

Statlstlrs of tilt* (Mhn-)itinnnl work of Uio nonnni t'ntholir missions nre not 
available. 

KDrCATlONWI. WORK OK TIIK PKOTE.''TA\T MISSIONS, tlMT. 

I nsWulion-^*<nvt v}trott)neni in 1911. 
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Total 

M9 

138, M3 

20,832 

11,892 

772 

3, 125 


l,375j 

452 

715 

1 . 



The totals do not agree with sum of *entrle8.of st'piuate sext*s for the rensuu 
that wmie schools in tlieir reports liave falltnl to w^pnrote the sexes. 

Besides tlie institutions listed nbove, there are Rudutnlned 38^ orphanuKes 
with 1,158 himates, 

Chinese ctmtrlbiitlonK to oduoatlonul work under the I’rotestnnt missions for 
1917*amounted to $1,231,149 Chinese currency. ^ 
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APPENDIX D. 

CHINAS EDUCATIONAL PROORESS.* 

By Holllngton K Tonj;. 


China at the present time, ncco riling; to the vk*e minister of (Mlucation, Yuan 
HsICao, has over 134,000 modern schools different tyi»es/ including normal, 
industrial, and technical schools, colleges, and universities, but In 1910 there 
were only 52,650 schools. The number of schools has thus been more than 
doubled in only eight years. T^o-day there are In Chinn 4.500 jOOO students, 
32G.OOO teachers and administrative officers, and the aiimiul exi)enditure of the 
Central and provincial governments is approximately $40,000,000. but In 1910 
there were only 1,025,534 students, 185,566 teachers and administrative officers, 
and the educational expenditure was Tls. 24,444,309, or about $33,000,000. The 
nhnvo figiires show that, although the number of students has Increastsl by 
three-fourths, the amount tif educational exjHinsi^ts 1ms lucreasetl by less than 
$7,000,000. The result, according to the educational authorities, is the poorer 
school ^ulpment, the poorer teaching staff, and the general inefficiency of most 
of the scliotds. This alarming situation Is now receiving the serious considera- 
tion of public-spirited cItUens. Unless It Is remedied promptly, the fu^re 
generations will he serloiisjy nffecte<l. Quite a number of thinking Chinese ore 
realizing the danger to the Uepubllc If no udi'quate provision Is made for the 
younger generation to receive a sound education, knowing that no republic can 
exist if Its people are not properly tnlucated. 

** Since the establishment of *the Republic, the e<lucntlona! fun^ of the cen- 


tral and provincial government^ have been much re^luced,” declared the vice 
minister of education In an li^rvlew. In 1907, when Chang Tse^ng was 
viceroy of H\u>eh, that Province annually expended $1,000,000 for ^ucatlonal 
pun)oses. At present It exiK*nUs only .something like $400,000 a In the 

last days of the Mnnchu regime, Klangsu Province devoted over %2.000,000 a 
year'to the education of its people, but now It expends only $ 1400,000 annually. 

** There are now more ^hools of various types than before^” contlnucal Vice 
Minister Yuan, “but they are not so well equlpiml. The laboratories In most 
of the schools, for Instance, are lacking In ex[>erlmyutal apparatus, and none 
of the colleges or unlversltleaf has a go6<! library for research work, which Is 
much needed for advanced students. One interesting fact Is that althougli the 
inimber of schools has been doubled during the last eight years, the mi^iber of 
students has been more than trebled. The result is that the existing sphooU 
are unable to accommodate all the aspiring young men and women, and that 
^ose students fur whom accommodation has been found cnn nut and do not 
receive the maximum amount of benefit on account of the lack of teachers and 
the consequent neccesslty io attend too large a class. 

'“After the unification of the north and south'the ministry of education will 
devote the best of its attention to. rem^ying the existing defe^ and further to 
promote universal education. Hitherto, the civil war. has cost China much 
money, and ajl the available funds which might have been appropriated for 
educational purposes in ordinary limes have been requisitioned for military 
purposes.'^ When the war Is over, the claim of the ministry of edupatton for 
more educational, funds, we trust, will unquestionably r(*celve 'a sympathetic 
hearing from the Oovernment ^ 




^ mill* 


, * FTom HlllanTt Review (Staaagtagi), Mar. 2^ 1010. 
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MODERN EDUCATION IN CHINA. 


** Id future the ministry *\vill try Its best to encourage blgher and technical 
education by making special grants. It is now making plans for the dispatch 
of more college graduates to foreign countries to pursue a higher education. 
Social education in future will «dso be encouraged. Efforts are being made to 
.impress upon the^ people tbe Importance of knowledge, and the necessity of 
good and moral conduct Our educational object is to give such education to 
tbe people that it will enable them to bo udeful Q)en. I mean that we want to 
giye them practical education. Personally, I do not believe In ' iucatiou by 
text books. Neither have we overlooked the usefulness of physical education. 
In fprmer times learned Ohineae were unable to make good use of their e<luc'a> 
UoD because of their physical weakness. This condition is being remedied. I 
sincerely hofte that a way will be found after the unification of China to make 
education as universal as possible.** ^ 

In reply to an inquiry about the present status of*mephlnese educational 
progrea^ Vice Minister Yuan gave the following Interesting, and up-to-date In- 
formatibn which, ^wever, does not cover a survey of the mission and private 
schools In China. ‘ 

1. FKIMABT SCHOOLS. 

r 

The.prlmary schools are of two grades: The lower primary school feid th^ 
higher primary, school. The course of study in the lower primary school fs to 
•he complete in four years and that In the higher primary school in three years. 
It is the' duty of every parent to send his boy to school as soon as the latter 
reaches six years of age. This rule will be uniformly enfor^l and strictly 
carried out after the unification of China. The number dT kindergartens In 
China Is ratl^ small, but the following statistics regarding^fhe primary schools 
loathe different Provinces for the fourth year oif the Republic (from August. 
Idl5, to July, 1916),’ which are tb^ latest, may be of interest: 

t/- * 

Loirei’ primar)t school 

" ■ ■ ■ ;* . — ^ 


Nuqn of Provtnoes. 





AmtopoDb...* 

Ifoiropohfaui di^ct. «<. . r . . J*. ; 


FsBfUoa.. 
K^ftn 


Srfhmgkiiaf. 







iS W ri ^ 


. . * K.>. . ....... ^ , 






Teachers 
Ntimher > and ad- 
• of^u* ulnisira^ 
de^. live 


21,0f73 
80, 0» 
42S,5S7. 
185,883 
81,523 

'^88? So 

185,648 
104,288 
861,788 
4l1.1I8 
01,761 
61,184 
^644 
816,568 
181, 8M 
181,176 
H<0i 
2.609 
486 017 
161,006 
46,065 
1^164 
64,206 
ia066 
» AI86 
v4.»l, 


584 

2,403 

83,886 

6,010 

1.498 

1 , 19 ? 

88,345 

16,604 

8a?ii 

16,108 

8.718 

7^642 

4,680 

17M 

is,m 

8,774 

1,880 
•• • -76 
. 86,501 
08,809 
&235 
^009 


861 

J88 






Expenses. 


683,780 
188,580 
1 , 418,415 
1 , 673,003 
840,061 
280,115 
1 , 280,290 
^413 
787^677 
120 
,168 


650,703 

1 , 448,237 

456,720 

600,090 

844,586 

64,488 


1 , 000,809 

1 . 168 , a 08 

^253 

4S^m 

‘SIX- 

i a, 766 

ii;iqo 







/cepsHDirr 


Tabi^ shoK^nff the higher primgrg tcJiooU «/ the whole ookntry. 


Names of Provinces. » 

Number 

of 

schools. 

» 

Number 
of stu- 
dents. 

Teachers 

amled- 

mlnistra- 

tireoffl- 

oert. 

Expenses. 

Metropolis . . . 1 

ftl 

' 4,094 
* 2,001 
35,808 
20, 103 
4,004 
2.750 

497 

$ 171,783 

fi $,311 

887,014 

540,077 

199,172 

163,471 

^,790 

236,757 

241,877 

751,377 

246,312 

Metropolitan District ’ 

M 

191 

Chihli 7 

405 

1,837 

1,397 

321 

... 

351 

Vlftln 

8 S 

HeUungkian^ 

A 5 

341 

Sh&ntunx « 

SSI 

16 . 0 T 7 S 

12,504 

1,481 

765 

HoQ&n T 

234 

Shaiul. ^ 

235 

13,738 

35,835 

10,034 

10,474 

14,539 

31,143 

1,007 

3,224 

1,327 

ICimigsu * 

45 S 

.Vnhwei 

253 

tnanyri 

421 

2,040 
• 3,310 
X 9 S 5 

345,605 

S 1 AS 17 

Pttldeii '. . . ; 

48 » 

CbeUang .* 

* 720 

6^561 

Hupei . - 

tS 2 

4 X 1 SS 

'963 

233,385 
248,621 
173,880 
83,289 
14 , S 
744,481 
900 .m 

Hunan i 

M! 

si, 138 

2,066 

824 

Shmul -*•- 

140 

7,917 

lTaLn»ii 

139 

542 

RInIriftnp ^ r 

a 

10 

R«arfimm 

S 35 

44,280 

4,751 
. 6,088 
1,364 
1,333 
1,369 
80 

Ewangtung — 

1,100 

45,908 

12,708 

31,446 

10,839 

907 

Kwangsi . . 

* 330 

2 I 9 .Q 38 

219,888 

147,897 

29,137 

7,069 

15,415 

Vimimn . . r, . . 

Kuddiow > 

SIS 

235 

Jehol... 

21 

Suiyuan 

7 

374 

16 

Charhor * 

I " 

297 

' 86 

Total 

7,833 

i 

380,395 

40,910 
r 

9 , in , 717 


■ 2. M11>DLR 8CHOOL8. 

The aim of the> iuld^e schools Is to furplsh general education and to develop < 
strong and Intelligent (rltlzens. The course of the » middle school U four 
years. Graduates from the higher primary school or those who. have ipasM 
exauilnacieijs sh(»wlug a almUar grade of scholarship are allowed to enter 
the middle school. Owing to the great demand for^vocatlonai education, special 
ctmrseB will be offered to the students of the middle school, beAdes the regular 
coursea * ' 

The following la the table regarding the middle schools in^yTbliut tot 
sixth year of the Republic (from August,, 1917, to July, 1918) 

Middle echeoU in JW7-J8. 


Vuaes o{ Provtnoet. 


%tfttropiitl« 




FmwUmi 

iSIla, 

MdhinttkUniu • 


AahwM,., 





a^hooU. 


12 

ft 

17 

a 

1. 

n 

ID 

• 

lA 

ai 

II 


Tcacth 


It: • >.;, ’ ' - ■ A- ■ 


in 

o 

an 

in 

7D 


Admin* 

Utrmtin 


n 

u 

« 

» 

m 

10 

n 

m 

n 

N 

H 

n 
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MODBBN SDUOmOK In china. 

MiMe toAoolJ in 1917-18 — Oontluued 

1 * 


}f%mm of 


KwMftun*,.. 
KwftDKsl 




9 Kttdcbow . . 
FnJcitti. ...i 

Kamn. 

OtertMT.... 



Sutyoftn .... 

Total. 


fldooit. 


428 


Tooob' 

en. 


4S0 

1S5 

130 

93 

asi 

60 

6 


4.700 


Admfaj- 

UtnU'^ 

offloera. 


104 

76 

U 

40 

195 

» 

3 

11 

S 


1,950 


111 

64 

.33 

^28 

66 

16 

80 

6 

1 


1,366 


Sttl* 

dents. 


7. 105 
2,573 
1,664 
..^1,664 

667 


■% 


Ondu* 

etes. 


20. 848 
417 
630 

443 

966 

»17 


27.581 


Bx- 


$245. 478 
108,029 
8^711 
* 46,215 
28,679 
a0,046 


1,741.038 


The following 1 b tb^ table giving particulars of the girls* middle sebools in 
China for the sixth year of the Republic : 

Oirls* middle schooU. 


Kvnci of ProvtneaB. 

Schools. 

Teach- 

ers. 

Admlo- 

tnrmlive 

officers. 

<')089CS. 

Stu- 

dents. 

Oraviu- 

ates. 

Ex- 

penaoB. 

IfetropoUi 

j 

* » 

7 

4 

229 



HduDfktaBg. 


’ 9 

4 

2 

100 



KiUUESU 

6 

78 

26 

s 

221 

47 

$13,260 

10,030 

BupSTt 


9 

4 

1 

86 

FuUm 

1 

18 

‘ 6 

88 

25 






Total 

9 

m 

47 

13 

023 

72 

23,280 


* 8. NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 

The normal schools are of tWo grades — the normal school and the high nor- 
^mal school. The pnrpoae of normnl schools Is tO train teachers for the primary 
schoOU^d that of the higher normal schools Is to train t«ichers for the middle 
seh|p^ Students of the normal schools, both Government and public, are 
exempted from payment for tuition and are given cei^ln allowances to defray 
their expenses. 4he amooift of such allowance Varies according to the number 
of years the students are required td serve as teachers hfte^Jhelr graduation. 
The nbrmal school gives the preparatory’ course and the regular course. The 
preparatory course is fdr one year. The regular 'course la -to be dlvlded^nto 
parts ( first part of the coiinte hi for four years and the second part one 
yeaf»;'' Graduates from th^ higher primary schools, or students showing a slml- 
Y : scholarship^ are qualified to teke thq tmaporatory course. Students 

the preparatory c^uihie atd graduate from the middle achoote 
1^; ^ IM to bCke the second part the regular cohrse. Courses for train- 

^ lUlhc^ilinary sohodl and ^def||fi^en t^cheys may h4 added :to the currtcuOtnm 
pf tpe uormal school * ^ 

filiber noesaiU Bc£i|pl glv^ the pi^paratory coi^^ yegula/ cotm^mnd 
^ liibuU tefUHte-, ^lecti^eimd l4>eclall courses may be 

fteillofiJ^«ilulrte, TOe pr^r|tory couim la fqf ^ year, tie i%^lar couirse 

<Chbohi or «l^<^t8 af«i «iUow^fp, 

list > fiJftOr oatoietli|| the pi«|p|r«toi^ 






■>- .7.' 'v- "■* 
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HODBBK BDt?CATION IN CHINA. 


The following table ••hows tlie high normal sch(K>lB of the 


w^ole 


countr>* : 


A 


mi 



• Number of schools , — 

Number of administrative officers H55 

Number of teachers: 

Deans. , -- 

Professors --- 

Instructors -- -- 

Asststanta - - -- 

Preparatory students ^ 

Collegiate students: 

National language -- 

Engllsh -- -- 

Hlstorj’ and gwgraphy -- 

Mathematics .. . . . - .. 

Science - 

Philosophy - ^ -- 

Mathematics and science — ..A. _ 

Literature and history - - -- -- --- 

Spedal-course students: 

Mahua) labor and drawing—^ 

Physical training 

Nationallanguage 

Agriculture ---- «- ' -- 

Industry -- 

English A 

Drawing and music.. a_1 

Hl8tor>- and ^tedgraphy - 

Science 

BHected-courae students: 

Special 

Postgraduate 

Handwork 

Special training In teaching 

Lecture... 

Research 

Total number of students. 2,517 

Number of graduates.. 

Expenses - $859,06(1 

. k k 

4 . 4, TBCHNICAL 8CH00T.H. 

^ f • 

The technical schools are of two grades. A and B courses In agriculture, 
fechnlQue, commerce, shlpl^uiidiag^ and the like are givet^! Besides, technlcHl 
•ch^ls.bave established for girle.^%The A grade requires one year’s pre- 
phitatory work and ^vea a ^course of three ye^ra. The work of B grade cevera 
a^ perl^ of three yeara The special and elective courses may be added accord- 
the smtture pit the location oT the sehool 


an 

107 

155 

8 

540 

229 

228 

a3 

131 

138 

120 

83 

40 

73 

117 

155 

20 

39 

30 

22 

37 

42* 

41 

27 

64 

62 

42 
119 . 

ID 


^ 1* 
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The table of the technical schools of the -whole country is as follows; 

Technical schools. < 
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Names of schools. 


ools. 

Adminis- 

trative 

offloers. 

Teachers. 

Classes. 

Student . 1 . 

Gradu- 

at«s. 

Expenses. 

— ±— 

M 

383 

640 

193 

5,9E« 

897 

1682,181 

» 

214 

493 

166 

4,352 

579 

664,747 

27 

•163 

8S3 

91 

3,0<i6 

358 

251,774 

1 

1 

5 

3 

56 


1,800 

240 

412 

622 

354 

©,7M 

1,054 

in, 217 

34 

74 

163 

64 

1,692 

42 

62,500 

68 

128 

299 

133 

3,627 

301 

30,414 

a 

7 

15 

* 5 

156 

43 

3,602 

20 

79 

194 

74 

1,719 

230 

•63,883 

2 

4 

4 

7 

204 



477 

1,464 

2,757 

1,091 

30,654 

3,504 

3,138,158 


Agricultural school (A) 

Industrial school (A) 

Commercial school (A ) 

Q'echnical school (A ) 

AKiicultural school (B) 

Industrial school f B) 

Commercial school (D) i 

T^iiical school ( B ) 

Women's v«>oetlonal schools — 
QVaohers' industrial training 
schools 

Total 


Different courses given in the technical schools. 


Technical subjecta. 


Institatlons giving-- 


(A) Ad- 
vanced 
course. 


! 


(B) Ele- 
mentary 
course. 


Women’s 

voca- 

tional 

course. 


Instltotiohs giving— 


Teobnloal subjects. 


(A) Ad- 
i^nced 
oemrse. 


(B) El»- 
mentarj 
course. 


Wamea’s 

voca- 

tioual 

ooorsa. 


Agriculture. 

Forestry 

Sericulture 

Bllk-prodnolng 

wor^ 

Fishery; 

Manufacture. 

Veterinary . 

Cotton licking 

Fabric dyeing 

X>yeing 

Carpentoy- 

Rattan worka. 

BattAn and bam- 
boo works 

Varnishing 

Wheel -works 

Bandlabor... 

Civil engineering. . , 

Ooldmuithry 

“lie afcoi^. 


D^mini< 

Coneateiartiicit^ 


131 

'iff 


Ele^trioelengineeb 

Inc 

Applied chemistry.: 
Mineralogy j 

Mining.^., I 

Dfawlngj?. I 

Iwsignlng i 

Surveying... < 

Tapestry 

Fotlery 

Pottery painting... 

Embroidery 

Sewing 

Tailoring 

Imitation flower... 

Bndding 

Lace making 

Hair netting. 

Fine arts 

Commerce 


Total.. 


iL 


* 77 ’ 


176 


70 


361 


11 

9 

4 

4 

1 

l 4 

U 

1 

1 


B. C0T.T.RaE8 AND TrxnTRSlTlkS. 


The college is divided into preparatory, collegiul, and post-EraduMte depart-^ 
meats, Id which courses on podlttcal science, law, medicii]^, agrtcoltore, 
nlque, commerce, fine ‘arts, music, foreign languages, and the tllre are givea 
The preparatory course is for one year, the college course coven throe years, and 
the post-graduate course requires two years Qraduatea from the middle scftodl 
or students of equivalent s^holarahtp are allowed to' enter the pr^iarmt^ 
department aft^^ passing the necemry ^uolnatiotia Tte prsparatoxy dephrl^^^ 
ment of a dnlveiralty covers a period hf two yearo and the ooilige 







MODEBK EDtJCATION IN CHINA. 
Higher educational inetitutiom. 


InstltQttons. 


Sohoob 


UniversJtiMr 
OOTAfumaDt . . 


PrlvaU. 


CoUtM ol Ikff : 
uoTonmieat . . 


PubUo.. 
Private . 


Colleges of agrieul- 
tora: 

Qovenuttent . . . 

PubUo....*.... 

Tteholoal colleges: 
Oovemment . . . 

. PubUc 


CoQegas xf oom- 


Ooversount . 

PubUc 

Prli 


Go' 

PubUo 

IMvate 

Pocelgn hnfTtege 
eoUm; 

PubUo 


Cbltag*: 


Counea. 


Preparatory^ arts, sdenoe, Bn^neerlng, 
and law. 

Unl\-«r 8 ity : Preparatory, arts, law, com* 
meroe. CoUe^: Preparatory > law, 
politics, eoanomJcs, and oommeroe. 

Preparatory, law, economics, political 
eomioniJcs. 

Preparatory, law, economics, politics, 
boA commerce. 

Prepariftory, law, poUtlcs, eoonomJcs, 
and pommeroe. 


Preparatory, ggrioulture, and forestiv. . 

Preparatory, agriculture, forestry, silk- 
worm, and s^culture. 

Preparatory, .mechanics, electric engl- 
neertng, and applied ckemlstry. 

Preparatory, dvll engineering, dyn^ 
nucs, applied chemistry, mlumg, and 
dyeing. 


Preparatory and onmmeroe 

Preparatory, oommeroe, and banking . 
Commerce 


Medldne 

Hedldne and pharmacy. . . . 
I^paraWy and medicine. . 


Preperatorv, English, Japaneae, Oer- 
man, ana Rusram. 

Pi^parmtOTT, aplnmns. dvil engineer- 
mg, medlisin, medical, and engl- 
netflttg. 


Total.. 


h: 


Stu- 

dents. 

Admin- 

istra- 

tive 

olfioers. 

teach- 

ers. 

Ex- 

pensee. 

1 

. I 

3 

2 ,sn 

*67 

207 

WTO^boo 


i;Kn 

15 

i 

. 150 

74,165 

if 

622 

26 

5 

101,500 . 

i 

3,573 

363 

450 

549,452 

• 1 

2,131 

93 

203 

36,870 


171 

4 I 8 

21 

91,200 


568 

*80 

. 129 

262,300 


242 

^ 18 

39 

120,036 


1,037 

130 

214 

» 

006,072 

i 

1 

3 

134 

14 

25 

42, 168 

206 

34 

90 

98,703 

9,500 


41 

8 

24 


174 

40 

22 

103,000 

s 

391 

59 

48 

140,886 

f 

2 U 

24 

50 

,215,000 


605 

S3 

07 

102,340 

i 

290 

SO 

76 

135,468 

I 

'10,150 

1,068 

1,834 

3,570,984 

^ S 







^ , e. SOCIAL HpUCATION. 

The Ministry of Kducatton has appointed ^^)eclal ofUclals tu develop social 
^ Vacation* Plans for t^e promotion of social education have been receiving 
nmeh attention from the ministry, but owing to the unsettled condition of the 
country the program can not be fully carrl^ out as exp^ted. Tlie following 4s 
t’ ^ the Injstitutlons already estabfished for the promotion of social education ; 

UbrarWs 

ibleni^ta^ UbrarleH ; 

MoYteif librartoai..^....: 1-. 

lastltutlaas:: 

jeotujre Institutions 

office' 

— 

baSdnrSrd ^aden 

^vllW*4^ and destitute. 

^ Opan-fLlr' sehoola 

^ ,„/ Eietqehtarj reading schools-.. — 


1 


175 

1 

— 287 




— 2*129 

* 'J 

.. QGO 

\ 

1,'i^T 

f 

... 19 

i 




f- 



4,«M 




